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THE PETITION OF THE GEESE. 
NVERYBODY knows that the pdté de foie gras of Strasburg is 
4 the best in the world, but very few of us have more than a 
vague idea of the methods employed for enlarging the livers of 
the geese from which it is made. Now the liver of a goose so 
“trained,” if we may use the expression, is twelve times as large 
as nature intended itto be. In order to obtain this result the un- 
fortunate geese are subjected to torments unknown even to the 
early Christians. The first thing done is to nail the feet of the 
geese fast to planks, so that they may not arrest the desired tume- 
faction of the liver by even the slightest movement. Secondly, 
their eyes are put out, that no glimpse of the world they have left 
may disturb them. Finally, they are crammed with nuts, a deli- 
cacy of which they are extremely 
fond, but they are not allowed to 
drink a drop of water, although - — 





death, in conformity with the laws of the constitution. In the 
year 1796 Parliament laid down a law for the proper killing of ani- 
mals, and decreed that it must be done with quickness, gentleness, 
and dexterity. In a subsequent bill it is ordered that calves be 
carried to market in a net. The crowding of animals into too 
small a cart is also forbidden. Further, it is ordained that they 
shall be placed in a comfortable position, and that their heads 
shall not be allowed to hang down uncomfortably, as is too often 
the case on the Continent. 

“An English cook would not dream of wringing the neck of a 
pullet, a duck, or even a tiny chicken. Should she do so she 
would believe herself to be an object of opprobrium to all human 
ity. Near the great houses and in the obscure streets of the Eng- 
lish towns is to be found a sort of executioner known in common 





they suffer such tortures from 
thirst that they utter piercing 
cries of agony. 

That wittiest and most erudite 
of gourmands, the Comte de Cour 
chainps (author of the Memoirs of 
Vadame de ¢ réquy), wrote, in he- 
half of the Strasburg geese, the ‘ 
following petition. It was actual- 
ly presented to the Chambre des 
Pairs, but received no notice. 


“THE PETITION OF TIE 
GEESE. 
“ Presented to the Chambre des 
Pairs in the Year of Grace, 1797. 





“Nosie Seigneurs:—In_ con- 
tempt and defiance of the laws of 
nature as already adopted by the 
two Chambers of Peers in France, 
and ratified by the common eon- 
sent of all humanity, the inhab- 
itants of Strasbourg exert their ut. 
most ingenuity for the purpose of 
enlarging one of our internal or- 
gans to a monstrous and unnatual 
extent. This organ, composed of 
two inert lobes, is enlarged at the 
expense of the heart, which is 
with us peculiarly sensitive; of 
the stomach, which is revolted by 
such cruel injustice; of the lungs, 
which are essential to our comfort H 
of the spleen, which cannot expand 
as it should; finally, at the expense 
of the honor of the French nation, 
which is fatally compromised by 
such atrocious cruelty. 

“ Alas! what have we done, poor 
unhappy birds that we are? Our 
eyes are put out, we are suffo- 
cated, tortured. What would 
you say, noble peers, if you 
were devoured; if the pinions 
upon which you soar to such great 
heights were ruthlessly clipped ; if 
you were bound firmly, nay, more, 
if your feet were even nailed fast 
to planks ; finally, if your eyes were 
put out, in order that your liver 
might the more easily be the prey 
of your enemies—in one word, if 
yeu were treated as the vulture 
treated Prometheus? Assuredly 
in such a case you would ery, 
‘Oh, Jupiter, what cruel injus- 
tice !’ 

“And of what, then, have we 
been guilty? Have we, all uncon- 
sciously extinguished the sacred 
fire? And because it is no longer 
to be found anywhere in France, is 
it to be supposed that we have 
made away with it? We too are 
French, noble peers, and we most 
solemnly conjure you to permit us 
to participate in the privileges 
which are the pride of our race 

“We are a byword among the 
British geese, a subject of mockery 
to the Lincoln turkeys; even the 
Irish poultry gives itself airs and 


looks down upon us, and we assure Fig. 1.—Monatr Watxinc Dress. 


you that the smallest English gos- 
ling is prouder than an imperial 
eagle. ‘We are free,’ they say, 
with emphasis, ‘and never have the British geese been forced to 
apply to the House of Lords for protection.’ 

“* Ah, England! England! is the cry of the commonest poultry 
which has the honor of belonging to that great power. England, 
they affirm, is the abode of liberty and equality. In England, it 
is true, they seize upon able-bodied men as they pass along the 
streets, and without consulting their wishes or those of their friends, 
they compel them to be soldiers and sailors. It is true also that 
should a soldier or a sailor fail ever so little in his duty he is 
whipped like a dog. True also that if a peasant permits himself 
to be seen in his lord’s preserves with a gun in his hand he is at 
once transported. True also that a man who steals a loaf of 
bread may be hung. But then the oxen, the sheep, the pigs! In 
England every eatable animal has the right to a well-ordered 


For description see Supplement. 








our lives, at least forbid them to deprive us of sight, as the loss 
of our eyes plunges us into profound melancholy. Finally. let 
them kill and pluck and eat us, since they are our feudal tyrants, 
our Salie chiefs, and since in France the poultry yards have as yet 
neither charter nor constitution nor laws of habeas corpus. W: 
live under a frightful despotism; the freest among us is at the 
mercy of the meanest cur, and in all Alsace there is not a singk 
room which can be compared to the Chamber of Deputies. 

“We entreat you to extend to the remotest confines of the em- 
pire the benefits for which we have the honor to implore you, and 
we beseech you especially to remember our unhappy cousins the 
ducks of Toulouse. : 

“For the speedy execution of all which requests, the petitioners 
do humbly pray. (Signed) 


STRASBOURG GEESE 
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MORNING TOILETTiS. 


Fig. 2.—Matinte Gown 


parlance as a poulterer, who devotes himself to the horrible task 
of strangling and selling innocent feathered creatures. He is a 
detestable, an abhorred being, regarded as were the surgeons of 
ancient Egypt. 

“ All this we geese take the liberty of assuring your lordships 
to be perfectly true. We implore you to pass a law forbidding 
the Strasbourgeois to martyrize poultry or to torment animals. 
Command the Strashourgeois also to limit their energy to the prop- 
er manner of plucking geese, and not to study how to derange 
the harmony of their internal organs. Let them take example by 
usurers and people of that stamp, who long ago learned how to 
pluck birds without making them scream. 

“ And if, in the criminal abuse of power and in virtue of a false- 
ly interpreted passage of Scripture, men still feel at liberty to take 





For pattern and description see Supplement, No. I, Figs. 1-11. 





TRANSFORMATIONS. 

T is strange that out of the mul 

tiplicity of their appellations 
the heroes and heroines of the old 
Arthurian legends can be identi 
fied by the readers of those Ik 
gends in their various guises of 
Welsh, English, and French: 
Guinevere is to be met with as 
Genaura, Genievre, and Gwenhwy- 
var. Iseult of the White Hand is 
Yseullt in one place, and in places 
of earlier record yet figures as Es- 
sylt. Ywayne is no other than 
Owen when properly translated. 
Cordeli the daughter of King 
Lear, is Creiddvlad, daughter of 
Llyr. The 
more often Gwalchmai, which be 
ing interpreted means the Hawk 
of Battle, and which is unaeecount 
ably Latinized into Walgamus and 
Walweyn 


given by the bards, is Bedivere 


i, 





knightly Gawain is 


:) 


; 





Peradur, again, when 


when we come across him in the 
“Morte d’Arthur”’; and Luned, 
the fair maid, is Elined in on 
place, and is known to Tennyson 
as Lynette—all of which is mor 
or less interesting to the lovers « 
the “Idyls of the King.” 





THE SELF-CONSCIOUS 
GIRL. 

J self-conscious girl pre 

sents an interesting study for 
a while, and till at last one grows 
so weary of her that even as a 
type she fails to please But that 
does not affect her at all; indeed, 
she is so absorbed in herself that 
the absence of the interest of any- 
body else is something entirely 
unnoticed by her, and it never 
crosses her mental horizon but 
that all the world are as much ab 
sorbed in her affairs as she is he: 
self. The way her gown fits and 
the reason that it fits, the peculiar 
choiceness of her 
where she buvs her boots, the 
charm of her hat, the chic or want 
of chic in her appearance, are all 
matters that she takes it as rea- 


gloves, and 


sonable should be of general mo- 
ment; she never forgets anv one 
of them an instant, and is always 
able to congratulate herself upon 
them. If she hears you admire 
red hair, although her own braids 
be as black as night, she will tell 
you of the red threads in them 
that she treasures If she hears 
you praise ahother woman’s trick 
of speech, she casts about in he 


mind as to whether her own lisp 





is equally praiseworthy ; if she sees 
for herself beauty in another's 
, she straightway bethinks het 
of her own. It is not always van 
ity that possesses the self -cou 
scious girl: it is not always an ad- 
miration of herself; 
indeed, she is only too painfully 
aware of her ugliness, if she be 
ugly, and is so afraid that vou will suspect her of ignorance of the 
fact that she is always putting it before you. For, nevertheless, 
she has always a desire that you shall admire her, and if you can 

not admire her looks, then you can admire her perspic acity in recog 

nizing the character of those looks and her freedom in admitting 
it, and so she is perpetually en évidence for the admission. Al 

though the self-conscious girl often succeeds in making herself 
very disagreeable when plain, she is absolutely unbearable when 
beautiful. No peacock ever preened and plumed as she does, or 
drew his stately tail behind him with more self-approbation than 
she extends to her least movement. She does not rise from a chair 
that she does not feel and make you feel the whole anatomy of her 
back, the ptecise crook of elbow and curve of wrist; she does not 
hand a teacup without a tacit apostrophe to her grace; she nei- 


eves 


sometimes, 














5D8 


ther enters nor leaves a room without in a way 
forcing you to agree with herself as to how much 

There 
which she loses re- 
id 


vou wonder how it is that she can approach the 


better she does it than the last one did. 
is no action of her life in 
membrance of self, or suffers vou to do so, ¢ 





throne of grace in her petitions, and if she is then 
beseeching the angels and ministers of grace to 
remark the angle of her bowed head, or to ob- 
serve the elegant poise of her folded hands i 
praye r. 


} 





HOMELY COUNSEL. 
By MARGARET E. SANGSTER 


T isn’t worth while to fret, dear, 
To walk as behind a 
No matter how vexing things may be, 
They easily might be worse; 
And the time vou spend complaining 
And groaning load 
Would better be given to going on, 


And 


hearse 


about the 


pressing along the road 

I've trodden the hill myself, dear— 
‘Tis the tripping tongue can preach, 

But though silence is sometimes golden, child, 
As oft, there is grace in speech— 

And I see, from my higher level, 
‘Tis less the path than the pace 

That wearies the back and dims the eve 
And face 


writes the lines on the 


There are vexing cares enough, dear, 


Aud to spare, when all is told; 


Aud Jove must mourn its losses, 
And the elivek’s soft bloom grow old; 
But the spell of the craven spirit 


ig into curse, 
While the bold heart meets the trouble 
That easily might be worse 
So smile at each disaster 
That will presently pass away, 
And believe a briglit 
Will the dark to-day 
There’s nothing gained by fretting; 
your 


to-morrow 
follow 
Gather strength anew, 

And step by step go onward, dear, 
blue, 


gray or 


Let the skies be g 


“Tt is, in the best sense of the word, an American 


educator.”"—Chicago Inter-Ocean 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE, 


An Iniustrraten Weekty ror Boys anp Gir-s. 


Neat week's issne of this “* Prince of Juveniles,” 
which will be publish d on Tuesday, August 14th, 
will inelude a 

TWELVE-PAGE ILLUSTRATED 
SUPPLEMENT, 
devoted to a five-chapter story by James OrtIs, en- 
titled 


FIVE SHARES IN THE FRESH- 
AIR FUND. 


As this author is one of the best-known and most 
popuar writers of ¢ tildren’s stories in this coun- 
try, and as this Fresi-air Fund story w one of 
the most chai ming of his mvai eably clever produc- 
tions, it cannot fail to arouse a wide spread tnter- 
ext in the subject to which it is devoted 

The story is illustrated by W. T. Smepitry and 
Miss Avice Barper, who have contributed to it 
some of their most conscientious work, seare hing 
jor their models among the beneficiaries of tle 
Fresh-air Fund in both ¢ ity and country, 


SuBscnipTion Pricr, $200 PER YEAR. 
A specimen copy of Harrer’s Young Prorie 


will be sent on application. 
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SOME ANCIENT LUXURY. 
hers mistress who a 


. shocked by the now not at all uncom- 
mon sight of her servant-maid wearing bet- 


few years ago was 


ter and gayer clothes thau her own was but 
uveonscivusly carrying out in her principles 
and expectations the customs and edicts 
thousand In those days 
knights and squires and those of less degree 
were as widely separated in raiment as in 
rank, and,in fact, when happening to fall 
in with them, their rank was only to be 
known by their raiment. If the knights in 
those good old days wore cloth of damask, 


of a years ago. 


then their squires, by strict regulation, wore 
but when the knight went clad in 
velvet, then his squire might wear cloth of 
damask. The knight, too, might make his 
garments and his arms splendid with gold, 
the squire must content him with silver. 
And even with this the squire had to have 
an income of two hundred marks in order to 
be allowed to wear either silk or cloth of 
silver, or girdle or other apparel garnished 
with silver, But if a knight had an in- 
come of only two hundred and fifty-one 
marks, he and his might indulge their 
hearts’ desire in cloth of gold or garments 


satin; 


furred with ermine; and if he had four 
| hundred marks income, then he and they 
| could wear anything to be had. Much the 


same law exists to-day unwritten in our 
good housewife’s breast regarding her 


maids, 
The right of wearing gold ornamentation 
was highly valued in those old times; fret- 


| ting of gold on garments was called gorf- 
| foys, or orfrays, from anrifragi, a word that 


has suffered base descent to our gauffer. 
They had, indeed, a good deal of some sorts 
of luxury in those days—those, that is to 
say, Who had much of anything at all but 
skins to wear. Although scarlet was per- 
mitted only to the knights, yet there was 
what seems to our modern ears a singular 
of terms in 
the écarlate blanche, white scarlet, pourpre 
sanguine, and vert porprin, or green crimson, 


confusion colors, as there was 


A cloth possibly resembling our jersey cloth, 
possibly our armnre silks, was the kersey- 
wear, from caerawy, signifying mural, be- 
cause its texture was like the work in stone 
walls. The King of Hungary in one of the 
ballads promises his daughter “clothes of 
fyne gold for her head,” 


“With damask whyte and asure blene, 
Weil dyapered with lyllyes new,” 
diapered being then understood as embroid- 
That they thought a 
good deal of the beauty of dress in those 
long-gone days 1s evident from all the re- 
citals of how they put off and put on their 
finery. 


ery on rich tissues. 


In one of those huge old fairy tales 
it is said that there were thirteen precious 
things in the island of Britain, and one of 
them was the garment of Padarn Beisrudd, 
which if a man of gentle birth put on, it 
fitted him as one born to it, but ifa ehurl es- 
Many 
such garments, however, may be seen to-day. 

Not only in that court where “ Enid was 
seen wearing azure robes,” 


sayed it, it hung loose and ungainly. 


as it runs in the 
| old story which gave birth and life to the 
| Laureate’s idyls, were these things prized. 
But to such a point of luxury were all sorts 
of adornments carried in those places where 
| there was wealth that it was even exhibit- 
ed in matters of horsemanship; and the 
| King of Sicily was moved to issue an edict 

forbidding even those of highest rank to 
use saddle-cloths decorated with gold and 
silver and jewels. 

But splendid as the apparel was in the 
| times we speak of, household luxury was 
| quite another thing. There existed then a 

romantic admiration for woman in many 
Among the old Welsh the constel- 
Borealis called Caer 
Arianrod, for Arianrod, the “silver-circled 
daughter of Don” Dou, whose father 
“Gwdion, the son of Don, of toil severe, 
formed a woman out of flowers.” And in 
one of the legends the birds of Rhiannon, 
another woman, sang so sweetly that those 
who heard them were spellbound for eighty 
But levely as these feminine ideals 


regions. 


lation Corona was 


years. 
were, the accommodations for the lovely 
beings were very primitive. An old Brit- 
ish legend declares "a virtuous wife, his 
cushion in his chair, and his harp in tune,” 
to be the three requisites of life. A cush- 
ion in the chair, indeed, appears to have 


been a very great piece of sumptuousness. 
King Arthur had a red satin cushion, and 
some of his knights had theirs of red linen. 
Every oue, however, did not have a chair 
Benches were good enough for the mass, 
and for many of the royalty and nobility, 
not half of whom had chairs. And much 
later than these half-mythie times we find 
an inventory of benches, rather tending to 
exclude chairs, but probably wouderfully 
carved and ornamented, in the sale of the 
properties of one CONTARINI, of Venice. An 
extraordinary set of furniture, according to 
one of the old stories, were the chessmen; 


those, for instance, of Gwendolen, oue of 
the beauties of Arthur’s court, where the 
men played of themselves, the board of 
gold, the men of silver; and in the Romance 
of Sir Gaharet chess is played in a large 
hall whose flags of black and white marble 
form the chequer, and the pieces, consisting 
of massive statues of gold and silver, moved 
at the touch of the magie wand held by the 
player. ‘These, however, were rather fanci- 
ful articles. What to the pur- 
pose of luxury was here and there, and very 


Was more 


sparsely here and there, a glass window; 
for glass was so rare and costly that when 
the Earls of Northumberland—as late this 
as the days of Queen ELizaBeru—lett Aln- 
| wick Castle, they had the glass windows tak- 
en out of the casements and laid away with 
care, How simple much of the furniture 
of the dwellings was may be conjectured 
from the fact that the business of the chief 
page was to “seek the burden of straw for 
the king to lie on to make his bed.” In- 
deed one writer, expressing the sum of 


wishes of this sort, desires only a “ light- 
some hall, floored with tile and swept, in 
which neither flood nor 
| rain-drop for the last hundred years, dress- 
| ed with fresh green rushes laid so evenly 
| that one rush be not ligher than the other 


there has been 
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the height of a gnat’s eye, so that my foot 
should not slip either backward or forward 
the space of a mote in the sunshine of June. 
Then I would have a chair with a cushion 
beneath me, and a pillow under each arm.” 
And in the way of house - furnishing this 
moderate dreamer asked for no more. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
E PLURIBUS UNUM. 
T is earnestly to be hoped that no nationaliza- 
tion of government, no uniformity of manners, 
will ever do away with the individual life of our 
American States, with their interest in their own 
history, their faith in their own contribution to 
the public good. What centuries of hostility 
have followed from the fact that in the British 
Islands there was no outlet for such innocent 
local feeling! The whole character and even 
rhythm of modern Irish poetry, for instance, has 
adapted itself to the long and plaintive and 
monotonous cadences of “The Wearing of the 
Green”; and however sincerely the hearer may 
wish that no hand-organ had ever got hold of 
that melody, he must recognize the power it has 
over the Irish heart. 
*“ Oh, [ met with Napper Tandy, and he took me by 
the hand, 
And he says, How’s poor old Ireland, and how 
does she stand? 
She's the most distressful country that ever yet 
was seen: 
They're hanging men and women for the wearing 
ot the green,” 
But if the British Empire had its loeal self-gov- 
ernment in the different parts, like the American 
Union, the green would be as innocent a symbol 
as the pine-tree or the palmetto now is with us, 
and local peculiarities would occasion no bitter 


feeling, but at most only harmless mirth. Even 
in regard to Scotland, the American in the British 
Isles is perpetually astonished at the lingering 
prejudice still frankly expressed in the southern 
regions of Great Britain against those who dwell 
in the northern parts; their critics are not even 


so charitable as Dr. Johnson, who admitted that 





something might be made of a Scotchman if he 


were caught young. Matthew Arnold, in one of 


his latest papers, quotes with delight a story of | 


Smollett’s reflecting on “the Seotchman who is 
giving lectures on the pronunciation of the Eng 
lish language.” Scotchmen, it seems, are only 
allowed to speak English on sufferance, and if 
they venture an opinion on the subject, even an 
Irishman like Smollett is free to ridicule them. 
There could be no such exercise of insolence 
in a country where the different parts had local 
self-government. In the United States no au- 
thority is final as to matters of pronunciation— 
neither New York, nor Philadelphia, nor Boston, 
nor Chicago, nor Minneapolis, nor San Francisco. 
The gradual progress of education, the gradually 
formed consensus of public opinion, are settling 
such matters for us, so far as they can ever be 
settled. Language is fluid, not solid; and all 
good language is comparative and temporary. 
When one’s grandmother savs “obleege me” for 
“ oblige me,” or spells “ pie” “pve,” she simply 
conforms to what was once good usage; but 
when that usage insensibly begins to change, not 


| 


all the Websters and Worcesters can hold it to | 


its place. That is the fatal difficulty in the way 
of all efforts to spell any language as it is pro- 
nounced; by the time the spelling is adjusted, 
the pronunciation shifts. No human being can 
predict how the Anglo-American race will pro- 
nounce, a hundred years hence, the first letter 
of its own alphabet. The broad a of England 
and New England is being gradually shortened 
and softened in all other parts of the United 
States, so that probably forty or fifty out of our 
sixty million people already say ask, path, after 
In some representations of Our Ameri- 
can Cousin, that ingenuous relative, when visit 
ing his English kindred, requests a bath, and not 
a person in the house can find out what he means, 
Under some unconscious influence of climate or 
imperceptible change of organs, what was at first 
a local dialect is gaining the upper hand, and 
may yet be national. Meanwhile each locality 
has its own pronunciation, and is entitled to it. 
Boston thinks that Chicago makes too much of 
the r at the end of a word; Chicago thinks that 
Joston makes too little of it. Sooner or later 
the matter will compromised or 
equalized, but meantime let each hold its own, 
It seems to me very fortunate that we have not, 
as in France or in Germany, a Paris or a Hanover 
to settle these matters once for all; the common 
language will be kept fluid, as it should be, 

Now that slavery is happily gone, there is no 
point of difference between the various parts of 
the Union strong enough to base upon it more 
than a friendly rivalry. Now that each of our 
newer States is large enough for an empire, it is 
important that it should develop within itself 
enough of self-esteem and local pride for an em- 
pire, while still holding to the unity of the whole 
nation. The traveller from the Eastern States 
goes West with the impression that all the 
Western States must be essentially alike, and that 
it makes little difference to a man whether he is 
a citizen of Michigan, or Illinois, or Minnesota, or 
Kansas, or Colorado. But he soon finds out that 
it makes a very great difference, and that each 
man is as ready with his especial zeal for the 
commonwealth in which he lives as if he came 
from Vermont or “the State of Maine.” He may 
next year remove to another, but while he re- 
mains, his local patriotism may be counted on. 
This is as it should be, supposing that all are true 
to the national tie meanwhile. It is the only 
way in which our institutions can ever spread 
over a continent, as we all in our secret souls ex- 
pect. Even in those departments where general 
laws would be a great convenience—as bankrupt- 
cy, divorce, education—it is in some respects bet- 


NOON, 


somehow be 





ter to go on without them than to impair the in- 
dividuality of different States, each working out 
problems in its own way. The only great source 
of separation being now removed, the mere in- 
stinct of rivalry is a powerful means of assimila- 
tion, aided by that broad common-sense of the 
community which has with such rapidity created 
common-school systems in States once strongly 
opposed to them. re 
In the late National Prison Conference or the 
Conference of State Charities the delegates from 
every State would have resisted to the utmost 
any assumed right of New York to control Min- 
nesota, or even of Washington to control New 
York; but one could see the delegates from 
each region engaged in studying with intense in- 
terest every new process or principle brought for- 
ward by any other, in noble rivalry to do the ut- 
most for humanity throughout the domain of all. 
Who knows but that some day or other, when 
the oider branch of the English-speaking world 
has outgrown the toy of royalty and the fetich of 
hereditary rank, the various branches of that 
world may come together in a yet wider republic 
and in a series of States encircling the globe, 
and still having # pluribus unwm for their mot- 
to—States “distinct as the billows, yet one as 


the sea’? T. W. i. 





CHOICE COOKERY. 
sy CATHERINE OWEN, 
XXIL—VARIOUS WAYS OF SERVING 
VEGETABLES. 

Stuffed Cucumbers. —Cut large-sized young eu- 
cumbers into slices about two inches thiek, re- 
jecting the ends, Peel, and remove the seeds ; 
scald the slices for ten minutes, plunge them 
into cold water, and drain them. Line a fire- 
proof china dish with very thin slices of unsmoked 
bacon which has been scalded ; make some veal 
force-meat such as directed for galantines ; fill 
the holes in the centre of the rings of cucumber 
till it is level with the surface on both sides ; 
wrap each up in a slice of bacon broad enough 
to cover it. Tie round with a string, pour a pint 
of strong stock into the dish, and bake twenty 
minutes in a slow oven, When done, take up the 
cucumber, drain, and remove the bacon carefully 
so as not to disturb the stuffing. Lay in a dish, 
and serve with Robert sauce. 

In the following recipes the mushrooms to be 
W hen cunned ones 
will serve, the fact will be stated, 

Mushrooms stuffed ala Lueu lus.— Wash, dry, 
and trim jarge mushrooms; chop up the stalks 


used are the large flap ones, 


and broken ouves fine with a teaspoonful of minced 
parsley, pepper, salt, and a tomato ; 
hot in a table spoonful of butter. Fill the mushi- 
rooms with the mixture, place them on a but- 


make these 


tered baking-dish, and bake six minutes, basting 
them once or twice with clarified butter, 

Mushrooms and Tomatoes —Toast some slices 
of bread, cut them into rounds two inches in 
diameter, and butter them. Peel some firm toma 
toes, cut them into thick slices, and lay them on 
the toast. On the top of such place a peeled 
mushroom, Put them on a dish that can go to 
table, pour a little clarified butter over them, 
put them in a hot oven for three minutes, and 
baste well, Serve hot and quickly. 

Mushroom Jelly—Take two pounds of mush- 
rooms, put them in a stewpan over the fire with 
a gill of strong consommé. Squeeze in a few 
drops of lemon juice, add a little pepper and salt, 
unless the consommeé was salt enough. Melt in 
a gill of water half an ounce of gelatine, and 
Strain it. When the mushrooms are quite soft, 
pass them through a sieve, mixed with the gela- 
tine, and pour the mixture into a mould which 
has been rinsed with water. When set, turn out 
and garnish with finely chopped aspic, and a few 
cherry tomatoes if in season, 

Mushroom Baskets—Make some puff-paste ; 
roll it out very thin. Line some small suitably 
shaped moulds (darioles will do very nicely) ; fill 
the centre with uncooked rice or flour to keep 
the shape while baking; cut some strips of 
paste, twist them, and bend them into the shape 
of handles; bake them very pale. When the 
pastry cases are done, empty out the rice, remove 
tiem from the moulds, aud fill with the follow- 
ing mixture: chop as many canned mushrooms 
as you require with a small shallot, squeeze to 
them the juice and pulp of a large tomato, and 
put them in a stewpan with a table-spoonful of 
butter and a table spoonful of very thick white 
sauce, Stir till about the consistency to eat with 

Squeeze a few drops of lemon juice 
over the top. Put the handles in so that they 
stand over the tops. Decorate with fried pats- 
ley. 

The large Spanish or Portuguese onion that 
has of late years appeared in the markets is not 
often properly cooked, 


a fork, 


It is the most delicate and 
delicious of all onions, lacking the usual intense 
heat and rank odor, For this reason persons 
who wish to eat onions, either for health or in- 
clination, will find this large onion cut up wiih 
ordinary salad dressing a great improvement 
even on Bermudas. This onion is full of a milky 
juice, which is lost in cooking if it is cut. There- 
fore, where a simple dish is required, the best 
way is to boil it, without peeling or trimming, for 
three hours if it weighs three pounds (it must 
be tender right through); then take it up, strip 
it, and remove the root, stalk, ete. Pour over it 
a rich white sauce, and serve, taking care that 
the gravy that runs from the onion is served 
with it. A still better way when an oven is not 
wanted is to bake them. Put them in a dripping- 
pan in the oven without removing peel or stalk. 
Bake at least four hours in a moderate oven. It 
will burn and blacken outside, which is of no 
consequence, Keep it turned so that the dark- 
ening mzy not go deeper one side than the other. 
When quite tender (but do not try it until it be- 
gius to shrink, or you will let out the juices), so 
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that a knitting-needle will run through it, take it 
out of the oven, strip off three or four skins, re- 
move root and stalk, and place the onion, without 
breaking it, on a dish; put a piece of butter as 
large as an egg, with a salt-spoonful of salt and 
a quarter one of pepper worked in it, on the on- 
ion; cover it, and put in the oven till the butter 
melts, and serve very hot. 

Stuffed Spanish Onion.—Parboil a Spanish 
onion; then drop it into ice-water; take out the 
centre and fill it with force-meat; cover with a 
thin slice of sweet fat pork; sprinkle with a tea- 
spoonful of salt and the same of sugar; add four 
table-spoonfuls of stock, cover closely, and cook 
over a good fire, When the onion is tender, take 
it up, remove the pork, strain and skim the gravy, 
pour it over, and serve. 
the stuffing is made of cold chicken, a shred of 
boiled ham, a little chopped parsl vy, half a dozen 
mushrooms, all chopped well and mixed with a 
table-spoonful of butter and pepper and salt. 


The best force-meat for 





Potatoes & la Provengale-——Mash and pass 
through a wire sieve two pounds of potatoes ; 
sexson with pepper and salt. 


’ | 
Grate two ounces 


of Gruyére (Swiss) cheese, pound it with enough 
butter to make a paste, add a gill of milk and a 
teaspoonful of chopped parsley; put this in ; 
sauté pan, add the potato, mix all well, and stir 








until the mass is pale brown; serve as a pyramid 

Milanese Potatoes, —Bake large potatoes till 
just tender; cut off the tops, which kee p. Scoop 
out the potatoes, but do not break the skin 
Mash the inside with butter, pepper, salt, and 





| 
| 


grated Parmesan; about a teaspoonful of butter 
and cheese to each will be the right proportion, 
Beat the potato mixture with a fork for a minute 
to make it light, refill the skins, put on the cov- 
ers, and heat them up in the oven, 


Scalloped Potatoes.—Mash two pounds of po- 


tatoes with milk, and pass through a sieve; add 
three ounces of butter melted, two ounces of 
grated Parmesan cheese, and a little pepper and 
salt. Fill shells with this mixture, and brown 
them in the oven. 
melted and grated Parmesan; return one minute 
to the hottest part of the oven. Serve very hot. 

Tomato Jelly — Two pounds of tomatoes, half 


Glaze them over with butter 


a grain of red peppers, and two small shallots, 
Place them in a stewpan and boil till quite soft. 
Melt half an ounce of gelatine in as little white | 


stock as possible ; add this to the tomatoes, and 


strain; if not perfectly clear, clarify with white 


Mould, and serve with 
chopped aspie round it. A little grated Parme 


san may be sometimes sprinkled over it for a 


of egg in the usual way. 


change, 

Tomato Souffle —Prepare some tomato pulp, 
taking care to boil it down if too liquid; stir in 
the yolks of three eggs, then the whites well 


beaten; salt to taste. Fill either a large soufllé 
case or several small ones. Bake in a hot oven 


till it rises very high and is set in the centre; 


| 

| 
>| 
serve instantly. 

Spinach Fritters.—Boil the spinach till it is 


quite tender; drain, press, and mince it fine ; 


add half the quantity of grated stale bread, one 
grate of nutmeg 


and a saall teaspoonful of sug- 
ar: add a gill of cream and as many eggs as 
will make a batter, be ating the whites sepa ately . 
pepper and sait to taste 
spoon into boiling lard; if it separates, add a 


Drop a little from a 


little more crumb of bread; when they rise to 
the surface of the fat they are done. Drain them, | 
and serve very quickly, or they will fall. | 





(rw VARY BAO ro 
NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
MIDSUMMER TOILETTES. 

FP HE novelties of the season in cotton, silk, and | 

wool gowns are seen at Newport in the mid- } 
summer toilettes worn in the morning at the Ca- 
sino and for morning drives and visits, The most 
unique gowns are of the white Japanese cottons 
on which are printed in dull blue or red large 


Japanese figures—hieroglyphics, pavilions, birds 


vases, chrysanthemums. The entire gown and 
the parasol are of the odd Japanese cretonne, 
but otherwise they are decidedly Parisian, made 
with shirred corsages, full draperies, and tlowing 
ribbons ; two colors of ribbon are ysed, one white 
like the ground, the other similar to the figure, | 
and these cross the upper part of the cors: | 
form a pointed yoke, and are again pointed | 





below 


like a girdle. 
Another caprice of the summer is that of using 
the alphabet in various sizes and combi 





1Ous | 


as the designs for printing French batistes ; for 





instance, a Gobelin blue batiste, or one of dull 


red or 





y scarlet ground, has printed nearly all 
over it cream-colored or white capital letters, with | 
small italics filling 


g up the spaces between, while 
one selvage is banded with plain red ¢ 
above which are italic capital letters intertwined 
These 
batistes are of colors that do not soil easily, and 


bine, 


} 
in graceful fashion, forming a border. 
| 
are made up over silk foundations, and cost $75 | 
or $80 for the completed dress. 

Irish linen dresses like those introduced by the | 
Prineess of Wales are made with sailor blouses | 
or with shorter belted waists and a broad square | 
naval collar of dark blue Dungaree—a twilled 
cotton fabrie much used by English tailors. The 
skirt is round, and plainly gathered in house- 
maid fashion, with a deep border of the blue 
twill, or else it is pleated, and has-a short apron 
over-skirt turned up in front, and dropping into 
a long, slender, wing-like point behind ; this over- 
skirt is also widely bordered with blue, and the 
blue twill is nearly concealed by many rows of 
white linen braid set parallel and very near to- 
gether. The sleeves are leg-of-mutton shape, or 
else they are shirt sleeves gathered into a wrist 
band through which the hand passes. Ladies 


dressing in mourning wear these white linen | the forty-two-inch widths, shirred to a collar ora | 


gowns with borders and collars of black twilled 
cotton edged with white braid. 

White wool gowns for land wear differ greatly 
from the yachting gowns, and are trimmed with 


the new cashmere galloons in which metals are 
used, copper, gold, and steel together, in Eastern 
designs of palms and arabesques. An excellent 
illustration of such a dress was given on the first 
page of the Bazar of last week, and there are 
many simpler gowns of this kind worn with a 
full vest of white India silk. In some instances 
the entire waist is a belted blouse of the white 
India silk, smocked a narrow space at the neck in 
front and back, and on the wrists of the full 
sleeves. The skirt of white chuddah wool has 
a band of gold and copper galloon in cashmere 
design around the foot as a border, and a similar 
border is on the very full and long over-skirt. 
White straw sailor hats worn with these dresses 
have merely a crown band of white repped rib- 
bon, and the veil is white net dropping below the 
chin, and bordered there with two woven silk 
bands. The low shoes are tan-colored leather, 
with stockings to match, and the long gloves are 
The belt is white 
ribbon like that on the hat, and the only jewelry 
is an enamelled flower-pin. Blue and white 
Dresden china brooches are also worn with sim- 
ple morning toilettes, 

The ludia silk gowns worn at the Casino in the 
morning, at luncheons, and when driving in the 
afternoon have mostly white grounds strewn with 
large flowers, or else they are widely barred, the 
bars being of clear blue or poppy red lines placed 
very far apart. 


of tan-ecolored undressed kid. 





There is also a decided fancy 
for old-rose foulards and pinks with a purplish 
tint, made up with elaborate draperies down the 
front or sides of point d’esprit net, with vards and 
yards of scalloped point d’esprit lace gathered in 
lengthwise frills or in jabots, or else knife-pleat- 
ed, and lying flat down the breadths of silk. An- 
other caprice is the use of rose pink or of yellow 
lisse or crape, instead of white, for the plastrons, 
full vests, fichus, and knife-pleatings that trim 
the front of dress waists, especially those of red 
gowns, and of the many new shades of green seen 
n faille and in India silks, Fringes are also a 
. being ar- 
ranged on the edges of China crapes that drape 
the front in diagonal folds 


novel feature of corsage trimmings 


, on jabots down the 
entire front of both waist and skirt, and also 
around the neck in the way knife-pleated lace is 
now placed, in the shape of a wide turned-down 
colar, 








English blouses like those lately illustrated in 
the Bazar are a marked feature of summer toi- 
confined to India 

silks, surahs, and washing silks, but are made of 


lettes, They are no longer 
China crapes, of sheer white woollens such as 
veiling and chuddah, and also of nets of all kinds, 
of colors, of black, and of white, those of black 
being in stripes alternately of Chantilly insertion 
and ribbon, velvet or moiré, while the colored nets 
are in Suéde and tan shades made up over red or 
blue faille, the silk forming a guimpe or yoke 
effect, with the Suede net gathered across the 
bust, with a narrow standing ruffle at its upper 
edge, and pleated in at the waist line ; 
are of the silk, with a puff of the net at top and 
bottom, and some tucks between. White tucked 
wool blouses are most useful garments to wear 





€ the sleeves 


with a variety of skirts; the tucks are very nar- 
ro v,and are done by hand, hence they Stand out- 
A pointed short yoke 


is tucked in front, while the middle forms of the 


ward like knife-pleating. 


back are tucked straight down the middle to the 
The full sleeves are then tucked at 
the top, or else, if the wearer has narrow shoul- 
ders, they puff slightly at the top, and are tucked 
from the puff to the elbow; the wristband is 
tucked lengthwise 


waist line, 


as is 





also the standing collar, 
A belt with a strap and pointed end should be 
made of the material of the blouse, or else a belt 
ribbon of the old-fashioned kind should be worn 
with a buckle. 





Flowing ribbons and sashes are 
Striped white 
India silks make stylish blouses, the stripes be- 
ig white, thickly woven, and half an inch wide. 
iede-colored India silks with brown stripes of 


not in keeping with these blouses. 





lines or of interlinked rings also make hand- 
some blouses to wear with black lace or with 
brown skirts. Searlet, pale rose, and light or 
dark blue India silk waists are seen with black 
lace, white muslin, or colored skirts of the same 
hue, or in odd contrasts. 

Many dresses, especially of washing fabrics, are 
compl ted by blouses, and it is the faney of the 
wearers to thrust the frill below the waist line 
under the skirt, leaving merely a belted waist in 
view. A great deal of shirring around the bips 
in yoke shape is seen on thin dresses, and a new- 
er arrangement is to gather the top of the full 
over-skirt to form a narrow standing ruffle, and 
sew it around the lower skirt a few inches below 
the waist line instead of gathering it into the belt 
in the usual way; this gives the stylish appear- 
ance of length and slenderness about the waist 
ind hips, and at the same time gives abundant 
fulness in the draperies. 

The redingote dress of soft fine wool is made 
in various ways, the newest device being to tuck 
it by hand in fine small tucks laid from the neck 
to the foot in the continuous breadths that form 
, and part of the front; the 
immediate front is then of the softest flowing 
fabric draped in many crossed irregular graceful 
folds, in marked contrast with the severely straight 
lines of the redingote. 
an India cashmere is handsome made in this way, 
with draped fronts of white crape, with fringe 
tied in its jabot edges; Directoire revers of white 
moiré are on the upper part of the waist, with a 
soft white girdle in wide folds across the waist; 
cashmere galloon of copper and gold in palm pat- 
tern is the trimming edging the cashmere. 

Long full cloaks of lace for driving and for 
paying visits are among the midsummer novel- 
They are made of black Chantilly lace of 


the back, the sides 


A sage green chuddah or 


| ties. 
yoke at the top as the Irish cloaks are, then fall- 
ing straight and full in accordion pleats down to 
their scalloped edge, where a wide flounce of lace 
| is scantily gathered on to give the garment suf- 





ficient length to cover the wearer from the throat 
to the foot of the gown. Ombré green and red 
ribbons are gathered on one edge to trim the neck 
and down the front of the cloak; there are also 
pendent ribbons on the shoulders, and the back 
of the garment is held down at the waist line by 
a ribbon band which passes through slits in the 
sides, and is tied in front under flowing lace. 

Some of the handsomest parasols at Newport 
are of white peau de soie or other soft twilled silk, 
with their only ornamentation a wide insertion of 
lace near the outer edge as a border, while the 
handle and almost the entire stick are carved in 
the most elaborate designs. Black parasols with 
insertions of Chantilly or of Brussels lace have 
either ebony or ivory carved sticks, 

A ribbon collar is a stylish and convenient fin- 
ish to the neck of summer dresses, being merely 
a band of purl-edged ribbon an inch and a half 
or two inches wide, fitted smoothly around out- 
side the standing collar of the dress, and fasten- 
ed behind under a bow of ribbon. Either gros 
grain or moiré ribbon is used, and velvet ribbon 
is found very becoming for this purpose. A white 








ribbon collar is used with various gowns. 
Kuife-pleated lace is turned down around the 
neck of dressy waists, and may be sewed at the 
top of a standing collar of the dress, or else it fin- 
ishes the neck without any collar, the fronts be- 


| 


ing slightly pointed in V shape, disclosing th 
throat. When worn with a standing collar it is 
carried down the front of the dress waist, lving 
flat from the edge beyond the buttons, 

Among grenadines of new design are those 
with the black ground almost concealed by bars 
of gay Scotch plaids, while others are stripes of 
armure weaving alternating with thick stripes in 
shades of réséda green or of Suéde, or of gray- 
blue. Shot veiling is also a fashionable fabrie 
for sea-side toilettes, made up with a border of 
| silk embroidery and an edge of shaded taffeta 
ribbon. j 

For information received thanks are due Mes- 
dames C. Donavan; and Joskenine EGan; and 
Messrs. ARNOLD, ConstaBLE, & Co.; and REDFERN. 








PERSONAL. 

Tue United States Senate has voted $25,000 
for Mrs. Barrb, widow of Spencer F. Batirp, 
the Fish Commissioner, who died from over 
work in the line of his official duties. 

—Miss ANNie Lippincort, the daughter of 
Grace Greenwood, hus gone on the stage, and is 
a member of the Ristin@-HaMILTON Opera Com- 
pany. Miss Lipprncort has studied in London, 
Paris, and Milan, and is praised by the critics of 
Philadelphia, where she appeared in a new oper- 
etta. 

Chief-Justice Metvitte W. FuLuer has 
chosen for his Washington home a house on 
Fourteenth Street, on an elevation known as 
College Hill. The house is built in the style 
ofa French chateau (the material being Vermont 
granite), and commands a magnificent view of 
the city. Justice HAKLAN’s handsome residence 
is within a stone’s-throw, and the house where 
General LOGAN lived is only a block away. 
| —A charming breakfast was given the ex-See- 
retary of War, Hon. Ropext T. Lincoin, and 
his daughter, during their stay in Paris, by Mr. 
and Mrs. Ilenry A. SPAULDING, under the may 
nificent old trees of their pretty villa at Maisons 
Latitte, which was effi ctively decorated with the 
flags ofall nations. Among the guests were the 
Hon. Ropert M. McLang, M. and Mme. Bar 
THOLDI, Mr. and Mrs, CHARLES CoUDERT, Sen- 
ator LAFAYETTE, Mr. and Mrs. Ratupone, Dr. 
and Mrs. THOMAS Evans, Dr. ALEXANDER CLARK, 
Mr. and Mrs. HowakbD GiBB and Miss GiBs, Mr. 
and Mrs. Epwarpb Ho.Brock, Mr, and Mrs, 
|} GEORGE St. AMANT, and Mrs. WinsLow. ‘The 
| breakfast over, the party were grouped by M. 
| BARTHOLDI and photographed on the grounds, 
| 
| 

















after which they visited the ancient Chateau La- 
fitte, a few rods distant, which is celebrated as 
one of the masterpieces of MANSARD. 

| —Madame ALBANI, who took her stage name 
from the capital of New York State, recently 
bade farewell to the foot-lights in London, ap- 
pearing at Covent Garden Theatre as Marguerite 
in GOUNOD’S exquisite opera. The house was 
filled with the **nobility and gentry,” and Ma- 
dame ALBANI received a number of unique pre- 
sents, one a jewel in the end of a golden stick, 
another a pot of rare orchids, 

—The Duc @ Aumatle is described as a reserved, 
serious, sad-looking man, with a face furrowed 
by anxiety more than by actual old age. The 
| Duc leads a regular, almost monotonous life. 
| Heis an early riser, and, unlike most Frenchmen, 
} allows himself but a quarter of an hour for his 
| breakfast. 
| —Mr. and Mrs. THomas A. Jerome, of New 
| York, have just celebrated their golden wedding, 
and the clergyman who performed the ceremony 
filly yeurs ago was present at the unniversary, 
Mr. JEROME is a brother of LEoNAKD and Law 
RENCE JBEKOMEB, but has never had the 
cial prominence as those well-known gentlemen, 

—It is suid to be no unusual thing for Con 
gressmen to suffer from insomnia. Mayor Hew 
irr suffered from this malady when he was a 
member. Congressmen CUTCHEON, of Michigan, 
} and CAMPBELL, Of New York, and a dozen others, 

are also its Victims. 

Prince ROLAND BONAPARTE, who has just 
|} returned to Paris after a short visit to America, 
| expresses himself as very much pleased with 
} American ladies in general, and Mrs, CLeve 

LAND in particular; he also liked the President 


Same so- 





| very much, and on the whole was disposed to 


be complimentary, 


—A Herald correspondent has been interview- 

} ing Rev. Noan PorRTER iv Paris, and he writes 
| that the ex-President of Yale believes in teach- 
ing Greek in colleges, and that he thinks he will 


learn Freneh if he stays much longer in the gay 
capital. 


—Miss ADELAIDE Roprnson, the champion 
lawn-teunis player, lives at New Brighton, Staten 
She is a daughter of the late BeverLy 
| ROsGINSON, One of the founders of the Union Club 
and a member of the New York Stock- Exchange. 


Island, 


Miss ROBINSON wears dark-colored tennis cos 


} tumes, and although she plays with the energy 





to Turkey, is home on a short leave of absence. 
Mr. STRAUS saw the Sultan just before he sailed, 
and that usually reserved functionary expressed 
himself as very much interested in the comir 
Presidential election. Mr. SrRAUS says that tl 
Turks are very democratic, and that it is pos 
sible for them to rise from the very lowest to 
the very highest positions. P 

—Miss Auice B. Farvey, of Port Hudson 
Louisiana, is the sole proprietor and | 
munager of a larve cotton ri lantation 

little woman, and bas not a very great amount 
| of physical strength. Miss FarRLey, who is a 
| New-Yorker, was left an « rphan, and found her- 








usiness 


Sheisa 




















| self In possession of a large property in the 
} South, She was fond of out-of-door fe, and 
} She wanted mental distraction, so went at 
} farming in earnest, and she has made a success 
ot it. 
} —CAaTO, an aged negro who was a slave in the 
LAMAR family, was stolen in Africa, and brought 
over to this country in the lasts ive-ship t b 
landed its cargo on this soil a 
} Augusta, Georzia, where he « ry 
| sawing wood. He is one of 3 
| who look back upon “slavery days’’ as the hap 
piest of their lives, : j 
DONALD G. MITCHELL has a { head and a 
great muss of tron ev V 1 d ur y 
Whiskers of English cut. He may frequently be 
seen Wandering around t y nds at Edgy 
wood, or driving over to New Haven behind a 
] zy horse, which he now and then urges to 
yreater speed with gentle touches of the wl 
In a recenta } din Milwaukee, 
Mr. CHARLES A. Dana told how he began 3 
Journalistic career as editor of a literary we ° 
of which five hundred copies were worked off on 
a hand ss in the course of a d Phe 3 
a contr between fashioued | ting 
and the modern pi ‘ sed in the S: flice, 
which run off an edition at e rate of “ta mile 
au minute.’ 
Henry CLews, the banker, considers that 
WituiamM H. VANDERBILT Was a g ! 
cier than his father He det mes us 
much in seven years,’’ says Mr. CLews, ‘tas 3 
fulber made seventy 
| The California Theatre, built in San I 
' 


y JouN RAuston for Joun MoCuLtovce 
and LaWKkENCE BARRETT, eat 


cisco t 











cess during RALSTON’S life, seemed to se po} 
ularity after his trawie deat mdi Vitist 3 
torn down to make room tf a tit hotel 
| Madame Mursu, fe of the Japanese Minis- 
ter at Washinytor 3 yreal favorite in diplo- 
matic circles She is small and slight in tigu e, 
und has a cordial and sit e manne lier 
complexion Is clear Oo 1 fie I reyes 
inteusely black. She t Ws the Parisian fash 
ions in dress,and has a ( yowns mad l 
Paris. One of her most striking « ments is a 
large diamond pin mad the shape ofus 
fish 
—The Hon. Boryp Wincuester, American 
| Minister to Switzerland, gave entertait 
} ment at Lucerne on the u \ | 
was a dinner, followed i \ Ww t 
tended by all the Americans summering in the 
| Alps, as Weill as by representatives of the 5S 3s 
republic 
} Chief-Rabbi Jacos Joser, whose recent 
rival in New York has made such an excitement 
in Jewish quarters of the town, isa heavily built 
mun Of about fifty years of ave ble live feet 
eight inches tall nd wears ua i | vy | k 
beard. He delivers his sern i dee] 
Voice, and gives out | tex I ( 
translates 1 nto German, in w i Tipe 
delivers lis discourse, 
fhe Princess Lerit1A BONAPARTE, who is 
about to marry her uncle, the Duke of Aost 
in receipt of wedding presents of g t beaut 
and vaiue Phat from EuGenir te Empress 
ot the Freneh, be valan present to hei i 
her birthday in 1876 by the Prince Imy 
On this fan is the first drawing mic bv the 
Prince, and it is surrounded witn | JUS SLONES 


to the value of $100,000, so it 
Dr. CHARLES MONTCALM DE ST. VERAN, a 





descendant of General MontTcaLM, of Qu 
fume, was buried recently from hi vt nt 
srooklyn. He was born in Paris in 1, and 
studied in Paris, London, and Glasgow, receiv 
| ing his degree of M.D. from three colleges. He 
| was professor in a medical « ve in Paris, and 
he served as secretary to the Duche of O s 
und also to President Tuiers. His life was 
|} largely one of adventure until he settled wh 
to the practice of medicine 1 Brooklyn 
he was known as Dr. MONTCALM v 
claimed the title of Marquis de Montcalm, 

Mr. GEORGE SIGOURNEY and Miss IMOGENE 
HenkIQUES were married in Buffilo in 1882, 
Their wedding cards read: ** Mr. a Mrs. Sia- 
OURNEY. At home, Thursday, in Sacramento, 


ginning May 10, 1888.” ‘They 


California, be 








| rived in Sacramento on the dat tied y- 
ing spent six years on their wedding tour 
| There is scarcely a spot on the g e that y 
have not visited. Children were born to them 
en route twin boys in St P re. a gil , 
China, and another boy in Brazil, The journey 
cost them $75,000, and now they are ready to 

settle down and see their friends ‘tat hou 


—The late CALeB Cope, of Philadel piia, was 
born in 1797, and knew every President pe 




















ally from JEFFERSON to ArTHUR. Mr. Core 

wis the original owner of Spring Brook, now 
| the Forrest Home, but sold it dur the } 

of 1857, when he was in temporary finuncial « 

ficulties, 

No one knows how the late Commodore 
KITTsON gained his Sonu y 
that it was eurned wh tii ot 3 
on the Red River of th. Howe 
got it, it stuck by him teen years e, 

} in 1829, he migrated ti 1 JON 
| JACOB AsToOR, who, finding him a pa y 
| bright boy, engaged him at eight dollars am 
Hle very soon, however, engayved inv tradit i 
| his own account, d ng uns of dows to sleds 
} throu the wilds of the Northwest as far as 
Winnipeg, and often travelled as ich as sev 
ty miles a day on foot He co;tinued in 3 
business for years, enduring many hardships a 
} encountering many dangers He made a great 
| deal of mor rut the bulk of his fortune 4 
| made by the purchase and fortunate sale ‘ 
| railroad, With over ten million dollars « ‘ 
he concluded to retire trom active bus 
as he could not remain idle, ie turned tis atten 
| tion to horses. He had two horse farms and 


and skill of a man, she is a thoroughly girlish } $200,000 worth of blooded stock at the time of 


| girl. 
| 


—Hon. Oscar Stravs, United States Minister 


his death. Commodore Kit?rson was married 
three times, and had twelve children. 















ligt Princessk Cuemise ror Heart 
SHAPED Dxxss. 


For description see Supplement. 

















Nieut-Gown with Cotorep Empromery 


For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. XI., Figs. 48-54. 





Fig. 1.—Crocnetr Eparna. 
For description see Supplement. 




















Fig. 1.—Ftannet Dressinc Sacque. 
For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. LIL, Figs. 15-19. 
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Campric Perricoart. 
For diagram and description see Supplement, 
Figs. I.-I11. 





fig. 1.—Snorr Perticoar. 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 





Cross Stircu MonoGram 


Campric Corset Cover. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
plement, No. V., Figs. 23-26. 


IN A VICIOUS 
CIRCLE. 
JN this self-ex- 

amining and 
self-critical age, 
when _introspec- 
tion is constantly 
becoming morbid, 
those who are in- 
terested in their 
own moral pro- 
cesses are often 
so in fear lest self- 
conceit should de- 
ceive them that 
they cannot even 
give themselves 
credit for the good 
actions they per- 
form, lest, after 
all, whatever may 
be said of the ac- 
tion, the motive 
was not right. If 
they are charita- 
ble and self-sac- 
rificing, for in- 
stance, they rea- 
son that that is 
nothing on their 
side of the ac- 
count, such action 
on their part be- 
ing merely a form 
of selfishness, as 
in such case they 
are simply doing 
the thing which 
them- 
selves; they are 
taking their plea- 
sure, that is all; 
it may be a good 
sort of nature 
whose pleasure 
runs in that di- 
rection, but it 
is pleasure, and 
therefore  selfish- 
ness, when all is 
said. The man 
who saw the cul- 
prit going to the 


pleases 





W.F. 





Harn Dressing 
For description see Supplement. 


DustinG Cap. 
For pattern and dexcription see Supple- 
ment, No. X VIIL, Figs. 69 and 70 
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Cooking APRON. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IX., Figs. 40-42. 
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Fig. 2.—Suorr Perticoar. 
For diagram and description see Suppl. 







Jersey Corset Cover. 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. XIIL, Figs. 59 and 60 


gallows and said, 
“There, but for the 
grace of God, goes 
John Newton,” 
suffered at other 
times, we may be 
sure, from this sort 
of mental action. 
The grace of God 
must have found 
channels to run in, 
in that man’s na- 
ture, in order to 
have wrought his 
salvation; and the 
very fact that one 
is brought to ques- 
tion one’s possi- 
bilities in relation 
to sin and virtue 
evinces character- 
istics on the side of 
virtue. Our advice 
to all these prob 
ers and question- 
ers is this: If a 
good action is done 
by you, don’t stop 
to analyze the mo- 
tive. It is enough 
that the deed is 
done. Think that 
the motive is or 
was the best. This 
thought, at any 
rate, at once cre- 
ates a mental atti- 
tude corresponding 
to the best, and so 
leads the way to 
do the best by-and- 
by, whether it has 
really been done 
this time or not. 
And, moreover, 
it encourages a 
healthy habit of 
mind and con- 
science, which does 
good on the im- 
pulse, without sub- 
sequent morbid 
analysis of motives, 














Hicu Corser Cover wirn PLastron. 
For pattern and description see Sup- 
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plement, No. X., Figs. 43-47. 





Campric Nigut-Gown 


For pattern and description see Supple- 
ment, No. 1V., Figs, 20-22 





Fig. 2.—Crocuer Epaing 
For description see Supplement. 








Fig. 2.—Campric Dressing Sacque. 


For pattern and description see Supplement 
No. LIL, Figs, 15-19. 








Satin Perticoat. 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 














AUGUST 25, 1888. 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 











Cuemisek with Prastron Yor. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. XVI, Fizs. 64-66. 





Fig. 1.—Trivvine ror Drawers 


For description see Supplement 





Musiis Drawers, 


For pattern and description see Sapple- 
ment, No. VL, Figs. 27 and 28. 











Piqut Breakrast Jacke. 
For description see Supplement. 












MonNOGRAM FOR MARKING 


Linen. —H. H. 








CompinG MANTLE. 
For pattern and description see Supplement, No. IL., igs. 12-14 





Linen CoLtar anp Curr. 
For pattern and descrip- 
tion see Suppl., No. XLX., 


Figs. 71-75. 










Yore Crewise ror Srovr Lany 
For pattern and description see Suppl., No. ALL, Figs, 55-58, 





Frannet. Drawers 
For pattern and description see Suppl. No XIV_, Figs. Gl and 62 






MONOGRAM FOR MARKING 





Cuemisk with YORE 
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Fig. 2.—Trimminc ror Drawers 


For description see Supplement. 
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Campric Drawers 
ment, No. XV 


Fig. 63, 
Linen.—L. S. : 
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CaSHMERK Breakrast JAcKeT 
for pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIIL, Figs, 34 
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For pattern and description see Supplement, No. VIL, Figs. 29-33, 


For pattern and description see Supple 
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TWO BELLES TO A BEAU; OR, 
THE LEAP-YEAR PROPOSAL. 
A SOCIETY BURLESQUE. 
By GUSTAV KOBBE. 
CHARACTERS: 

Harvey OumstEan, a wealthy bachelor. 
Amy Rowers, a young lady 


Mus. Roorrs, a rich and somewhat vulgar widow. 
Hixxey, Ulmstead’s butler 





SCENE 
stead’s apartine Ti 


A tastefully Surnished parlor in Oli 
In the centre background 
an exit, hung with portiéres, leading to a hall. 
To the left, about half. way up the stage, a door. 
A table and two arne-chairs in the right Sore- 


ground ; a lounge in the le ft foreground, 

Inter Henry through portieres with a breakfast 
service, xeveral bouquets, and joles on a tray, 
which he places on the table. Seeing a cigar 

bor on the mantel, he opens it, takes out a cigar, 

smells it, and then, nodding his head approving- 

Throws him- 


self into an arm-chair near the table, and be- 


dy, puts it in his waistcoat pocket. 


ins studying the handwriting on the envelops. 


Henry. This is from Mrs. Rogers, the rich wid- 
‘ She’s paying him marked attention. It’s 
the third morning in suecession he’s had a note 

id flowers from het | Lifts the largest of the 
bouquets from the table.) 1 guess this is hers 
It looks like her—buxom and expensive. [Puts 
bouquet on the table again. | They sav she’s been 
refused five times this leap vear. No wonder. 
She’s always attentive to wealthy rose-buds like 
M Olmstead, the catch of the season. | Looks at 
Hello! A new handwriting. 
Musk! | Drops the 
nole quick y with an air of disgust. | Vulgar !— 
Aha! Here’s one from little Amy Roberts— 
and with a bunch of violets. It's my opinion 
she'll distance all the other entries in the race 
for Mr, 
Handicap, for a purse of two millions aud a fur- 
including the ser- 
vices of yours truly, unless Rose, the janitor’s 


another note | 


| Holds envelop to his nose ] 


Oliustead’s hand, the Great Leap-year 
nished house on the Avenue, 


daughter, who’s been very attentive to me lately, 
J think I'd accept her, Her 
family isn’t much, to be sure, but mine 
make up for that. Wasn't my grandfather valet 
to the Duke of Cumberland, and haven’t we his 
livery buttons, with the Duke's crest on them, 
among the family heirlooms ? [ Goes over to the 


He’supandabout. Vil 


should propose. 


would 


door and listens.) Ab! 
be going for the coffee. 

| Takes a rose out of one of the bouquets and 
Exit through 
Enter Harvey Olmstead. He 
wears an easy morning suit — smoking 
jacket, loosely ‘tied sear, ete. When seated 
he at once takes up the morning pape rand 


puts it in his button-hole. 


porteres, 


scans it rapidly. 
Harvey. Here it is! “The Second Matri- 
J [ Reads on to himself ; then aloud. | 
“ But the beau of this brilliant ball was undoubt- 
ediy Mr. Harvey Olmstead, the wealthy bud, for 
whom, it will be remembered, his uncle gave a 
come-out ball a fortnight ago. Mr. Olmstead 
wore, besides the regulation evening dress suit, 


archs !” 


coat and trousers, a white duck vest cut V shape, 
and low enough to reveal three small studs of 
pearl. His boutonniére was of lilies-of-the-val- 
ley....After supper there was a german, led 
by Miss Amy Roberts, dancing with Mr. Harvey 
Olmstead Miss Roberts is the favorite german 
Jeader this season.” 

Enter Henry with ec free, etc., which he places on the 
table. Harvey puts away the paper. 
Harvey. Has any one called this morning ? 

Henry Ouly Miss Ashton, sir, that 


She wants your photo- 


reporter 
from the Zown Gossip 
graph for the first of a series of articles on this 
season’s débutants, She'll call again this after- 
noon, 

Harvey. Tell her she'll find my photograph in 
Packer's series of Professional Beauties, and that 
if it comes out well I'll take five hundred copies 
Held on, though. Let me see her 
[ £rit Henry.] I might 
as well make sure they don’t refer to the old gen- 
tleman’s having made his money in Sarsaparilla. 
| W hile sipping his coffee sees the letters. Snatches 








of the paper. 


myself when she comes, 


up one of them, and breaks at ope ” with some agi- 
tation.| From Amy! Can she have the pleasure 
of taking me to the opera this afternoon ?—has 
a box. Siegfried. Let me think. The prima 
donna doesn’t come on till the third act. Soe we'll 
have a chance for a good long chat, unless we're 
hissed by some of the vulgar people in the par- 
quet who haven't got anything better to do than 
vo listen to the music. If I only knew whether 
or no Amy really loves me! Could she be only 
a fortune-hunter? Hardly; for she isn’t an 
English duchess, nor an Italian princess, nor a 
French countess, nor a German von something. 
But she’s aggravatingly bashful. Once or twice 
she seemed on the point of proposal, and then act- 
ed as if she’d been frightened out of it. 1 wish 
Amy had some of Mrs. Rogers’s aggressiveness. 
She would have proposed ten times over if I hadn’t 
always headed her off. [Places violets near his 
plate , merely glancing at the othe r flowe rs. Touch- 
exabell, Enter Henry. | Have you arranged with 
the florist for the sale of the flowers that are sent 
to me? 

Henry. Yes, sir. He'll buy those that happen 
to have been bought of him the same day they 
are received by you at half their cost, those from 
other florists at thirty-five per cent., and your ball 
and dinner bouquets at twenty-five per cent. 

Harvey ( pointing to the bouquets on the table, ex- 
cepting the bunch of violets). Very well; see that 
these get to him. 

[ £xit Henry with the flowers and breakfast 
service, Harvey looks over the other notes. 


Harvey. A new hand. [ Reads. 





“Dean Sin,—Will vou contribute toward the 
qwaintenance fund of my Home for Friendless 








| 
} 


| 





| 
| 








Young Men? It is a place of refuge for those 
of your sex who are destitute of social environ- 
ments such as yours, You will see by the list 
of last year’s contributors that I seek assistance 
only from those who move in the highest circles 
of society. Faithfully yours, 

*W. W. Dickson, D.D.” 


[Harvey glances over paper containing list of 
TER, 

Dickson, D.D., seems to be in the swim. I 
guess it’s good form to subscribe. | The ringing 
of a bell is heard.| Hello! A ealler so early ? 
[ Henry enters with a card.| Showherup. [ Exit 
Henry.] Mrs. Rogers! No escape from a pro- 
posal now, Pin afraid. 

| Exit by door to the left. Henry shows in 
Mrs. Rogers, who seats he rself at the table. 
Takes up the violets and looks at them 
contemptuously. 

Mrs. Rogers. Pooh! Only a little bunch of 
violets—seventy-five cents’ worth perhaps! No- 
thing compared with my twenty-dollar bouquets 
—all Marshal and O'Neil roses. I thought the 
blush-roses prettier, but the Neils were more ex- 
pensive, so 1 got those. I wonder why the bou- 
quet hasn’t been delivered here yet? [ Pause. 


Dear me! how long these 


Slt rows re Stleé ss. ] 
men take to dress! 
| Door to the left is ope ned, and Harvey enters. 
He has changed his breakfast coat for a 
cut-away, and wm place of the loose tie he 
wears a Stanley. Mrs. Rogers rises. 
Harvey. Excuse me for having kept you so 
long; but you know the usual excuse. 
| They seat themselves. 
1 you men are such vain 
But then, when the result is certain 
to be so charming as in your case, one does not 
mind waiting. 


Harvey. 1 amso glad you think the colors har- 


Mrs. Rogers. Ah, ves ; 


tur ' 
creatures , 


monize 

Mrs. Rogers. Yes, indeed. They form a pet 
fect symposium in color—I mean, sympathy in 
color. 

Harvey (aside). Poor thing! she means sym- 
phony 

Mrs Rogers (sighs and looks languishingly at 
him). Mr, Olmstead, 1 have something on my 
Mina, not to say on my heart, I desire to commu- 
nicate to vou, | Harvey blushes and seems embar- 
You know the late Mr. 
Rogers left me very well off; in fact, rich. 

Harvey. 1 have heard so. 

Mrs, Rogers. 1 loved him dearly. Think of 
the elegant funeral I gave him! We had to have 
two rehearsals for it—one at the church, the oth- 


vassed, She continues } 


er at the seminary over the grave; and there were 
so many vehicles in the corsage that a squad of 
mounted police had to ride in front. [Looks at 
him still more languishing y | Mr. Olmstead— 
Harvey—I'd do as much, and more, for you. 

Harvey Goodness gracious ! What does this 
mean ? 

Mrs. Rogers (kine ling and seizing his hand). It 
means that I love you, Worship you, Be mine! 
I Jay my riches at your feet. I will lavish all 
upon you. You will live in my high-stoop brown- 
stone palace, with hot and cold water and all 
moderu improvemeuts, have unlimite d changes 
of clothing, ete. 

[ Harvey SECIS deeply affected. He turns away 
his Jace, and raises his handkerchief to 
his eyes. After a brief pause he turns 
again toward her. 

Harvey. Believe me I am not insensible to the 
honor of receiving a proposal of marriage from 
you, but— | Mrs. Rogers rises, and then sinks 
back into the chair and covers her face with her 
hand. Harvey rises and Joes ove r to her | Be- 
lieve me, Mrs. Rogers, | would be sorry to have 
this terminate our friendship Though I cannot 
become vour husband, let me be a brother to you. 

Mrs. Rogers (rising and speaking wm tones of 
resignation). I must be firm, and beat my disap- 
pointment like a brave woman. 

| Bell rings. Euter Henry, with a card. 

Harvey (aside). Amy ! | To Henry. } Tell her 
I am eng d for a few moments, but please to 
wait | Exit Henry. 

Mrs. Rogers. I will go and strew flowers on my 
dead husband’s grave. : 

Harvey (absent-mindedly). Pray give my best 
regards to him. That is—er—pardon me—I 
trust you will find in devotion to his memory the 
consolation you seek. But believe me I will 
watch your future career with interest, and re- 
member with pride that you deemed me worthy 
of your love. 





Mrs. Rogers. You are so generous, so noble! 
Farewell! May she who is so fortunate as to 
win your love treasure it as I would! 

| Exit through portlieres. 
[Harvey seats himself, and seeks to control 
his agitation as Amy Roberts enters. 

Amy (aside). How lovely he looks! If I could 
only muster up the courage to tell him that I 
adore him! 

Harvey, How can I thank you enough for these 
exquisite violets? You know I love violets. 

Amy (aside},,.He loves my favorite flowers! 
[ Zo Harvey.] 1 chose violets to send to you be- 
cause they reminded me of you—they seemed 
so siinple and unaffected, so unconscious of their 
own sweetness and beauty. 

Harvey. You girls are nothing but gay, delu- 
sive flatterers, trying to ensnare us poor unsus- 
pecting men in the meshes of your compliments. 

Amy. Oh, but I assure you— [ Aside] Dear 
me! he has quite taken the wind out of my sails. 
[ 7o Harvey, after an embarrassed pause.| How 
did you like the costumes last night ? 

Harvey (aside). There! she’s switched off 
again. [Zo Amy.] I thought there were too 
many square-cut vests and made-up ties. There’s 
no individuality in a made-up tie. 

Amy. True; and you have such a knack at 
tying! By-the-way, your V-shaped vest was the 
euvy of all the men, 
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Harvey (aside). 1 suppose T'll have to lead her 
up to the point. [Zo Amy.] Mrs. Rogers has 
just left. Can I trust you with a secret ? 

Amy (aside). Can he be engaged to her? [70 
Harvey.}] Implicitly. 

Harvey. Sie proposed to me. 

Amy (with forced gayety), And you are to be 
congratulated ? 

Harvey. Yes—I refused her. 

Amy (joyously). O— [checking herself.] I 
hardly think she would have made a congenial 
wife; she lacks your refinement. 

Harvey. That was not my chief reason for re- 
fusing her. 

Amy. Indeed! 

Harvey (significantly). The fact is, I wanted to 
be free to accept some one else in case the latter 
proposed to me. 

Amy (aside). Can he mean me? [70 Harvey.] 
When | got your violets at the florist’s, Mrs. Ro- 
gers was buying a superb bouquet for you. 1 
don't see it here. 

Harvey. It came with three or four others. 
Your violets were the ouly flowers I cared for 
enough to keep by me. 

Amy (sighs). How happy she who sent them 
would be if she were those tlowers ! 
Srighte ned at her own temerity, until she observes 
that Harvey is blushing and looking down. Sle 
tukes his hand, but draws back alinost instantly | 
as if Srightened. 
takes his hand agaim and kisses it, 





{ She secins 


As he does not remoustrate, she 
Then she starts 
Harvey, blushing more deeply, 
holds out his hand and lisps, * More!” 
his hand.| Harvey, 1 love you! For weeks these 
words have trembled on my lips, but 1 feared to 
speak, 


back in confusion. 


She seizes 


| Harvey can scarcely control his Jou. 
Harvey (asede). 1 must first test her love. | lo 
her.) Miss Roberts, it is but just to you that you 
should know [ ain not so rich as the world sup- 
poses ; in fact, lam poor. 
| She Joe down on her knees. 
Amy. 1 love you all the more, for then mine 
will be the privilege of working for you. 1 will 
become a ty pe-wriler or a telegraph operator, 
or, if you desire a stronger test of my love, I will 
become au amateur actress, and gain enough no- 


woriety to secure a gooud offer trom some pro- | 
fessional manager, 
Harvey. You would make these sacrifices? | 

You would become even au amateur actress ? 
Then know | have only been testing your love. | 
Jam rich. Amy, I love you; I have loved you 
ever siuce you won the brush at the meet of the 
Yorksiire Pudding Hounds last fall, 1 felt then 
that L could lean sately upon the arm which guided 
the spirited steed you rode over tiinber and stone, 

| Amy Vises. 
him to her. 


She raises Harvey, and draws 
He allows his head to droop | 
upon her shoulder. She strokes his hair. | 
Amy. Now calm your fluttering heart. Would 
I could tarry, but, dearest, you have only an hou 


aud a half to dress for the opera! 


Harvey. Youare so considerate of me, darling! 
Good-by, then, until you call for me. 
[ ¢ urtain falls as they embrace. 





THE BRATHWAITE GHOST. 
By HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 
= i certainly a splendid spot where the old 
Brathwaite mansion stands—all before it the 
sea, all behind it the creeks and marshes, ail 
It is a bluff that 
ages of rushing seas have worn away, leaving 


around it everlasting loneliness. 





huge hollow-sounding caves among the cliffs of 
its base, the extreme seaward end of the long and 
narrow promontory ubapproachable by land save 
at low tide, and known as Brathwaite Head on 
To the right of this Head | 
the Royce River, tumbling into the sea over a | 


the sea-coast charts, 


half-mile stretch of breakers, always combing 
white in stillest weather, aud across which few 
are the pilots who know the way, myself one of | 
those pilots. In front and on the left is the open 
Atlantic, and the windows of the Brathwaite draw- 
it 





g-rooms are not seldom moistened by the spray 


of the tempests that plough their white furrows 
there, Other windows command the level line 
of the marshes, lovely at all times of the year in 
their russet or emerald, or rusty red or withered 
gold, and traversed by creeks that, mere threads 
of silver when the tide is out, stretch great shin- 
ing shields and give free passage to the town 
some twelve miles up the coast. A lonelier spot 
the eye of man seldom sees; a leaping fish, a fly- 
ing bird, a seal sunning himself on a rock, make 
all the life there is. 

The Brathwaites did not pass much time at the 
Head ; it was too solitary to live there alone, ap- 
parently, and they could afford but little enter- | 
taining. Bourke, however, the brother, a man of | 
out-door sports, could always find his amusement 
there, and he camped out, as he called it, there, 
with rod and gun, a good part of every year. The 
girls usually kept the holidays at the Head ; some- 
times they had a bright summer party there for 
a few weeks, and sometimes they had a group of 
friends to see the ice come down the Royce in 
April—always by Bourke’s invitation, never by 
thatof Agnes, although she went along with Mar. 
ion in a half-unwilling way. This year they had 
done all three, and I was with them now again in 
June, enjoying the wild and rather awful loneli- 
ness of the place, taking the great sea changes, 
and watching sunrise over the sea and sunset 
over the meadows, and finding it all perpetually 
hew. 

“Tt seems to me you are growing attached to 
the Head, Agnes,” said Anna Lea, as we sat on 
the baleony which almost overhung the Royce 
breaker, watching the shimmer of the moon on 
the leaping foam. “This is the third time this 
year you have been here, isn’t it, Agnes? If it 
wasn’t for the ghost I believe you would live here 
all the time, and we should never see you in town 
at all,” 
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Whether it was an iridescent effect of moon- 
light or whether it was a passing flush of color 
on Agnes’s check I could not have said. Anna 
Lea’s tongue was always an uncertain quantity, 
and she might have touched some nerve she had 
better have left alone. 

“Oh, we like the Head well enough,” said 
Agnes. And how beautiful the stately white 
creature looked then in that moonbeam ! 

“ Delightful it is, with a party like ours,” said 
Anna, “or with a large family. If there were 
only a neighbor across the Royce breakers there, 
or within a half-dozen miles anywhere! But as 
it is, if I were married to the Archangel Michael, 
and lived here the year round, I should find it 
dreary. I should think Bourke would die of lone- 
someness !”” 

“Oh, Bourke likes it,” said Agnes, as if enough 
were said. 

“He has resources,” said Anna. 

Now everybody knew that Bourke Brathwaite 
was the lust man in the world to be spoken of as 
one having resources—he who cared nothing for 
books, litle for companionship, happiest when 
sailing a boat or cleaning a gun, a stalwart, hand- 
some Goth of a fellow, who was supposed to have 
had a passion for Rosy Grey, the waxen little 
creature who, when he was beside her, reminded 
you more of a boutonniére for his coat than of a 
woman for his embrace—a passion that had to be 
stifled, since the Brathwaites had no property but 
this old ruinous place, yielding no apparent in- 
come outside of the annuity on which they pinch- 
ed along in town as best they could. 

“And then he always has the ghost,” said 
Anna, 

“How absurd you are, Anna!” said Agnes, 

“ Well, I declare! to own a ghost and not be- 
lieve in it! IT don’t believe but you do, though, 
For my part, I sha’n’t give up such 
a romantic and aristocratic and poetical thing as 
a ghost that walks the water because you don’t 


all the same 


like to talk of it. Bourke bas seen it if you 
haven't.” ’ 

* Bourke Brathwaite has eves that not even a 
iost could escape,” 


g said Virginia. 

* Yes,” laughed Roger Lea, leaning against the 
pillar, with bis hands in his pockets, “I have al- 
ways thought he could see us far through a grind 
stone a8 anv one 

“ But really, about this ghost,” said Virginia 
“T have heard of it I don’t know how long. A 
real ghost, you know. If one only could see 
it and to the Psvchic Society, there 
would be fame and immortality. 
Agnes? In this delicious air? 
makes you shiver so? For my part I could sit 
here all night. I never wonder at those people 
who worshipped Astarte; for see how high and 
alone and awfully lovely the moon rides, and all 
the little waves below leaping at her face.” 

“ Immortality enough,” said Marion. “ For if 
I could only see a ghost it would give me im 
mortality, for then I could know there was such 
a thing as immortality. ‘Seeing’s believing.’ 

“ But feeling is the naked truth,” said Roger. 
“How would you feel if you put out your hand 
to touch the ghost and caught-a handful of blue 
fire in a palm burned toa crisp in the morning ?” 

“Oh, I should be willing,” said Virginia. “I 
would hold my hand in any sort of fire if I could 
really see and feel a spirit and know it is the 


report 
Are you cold, 
Then what 


” 


truth. Butthen I suppose if I saw it I shouldn't 
believe it. I should feel it was an optical illu- 
sion.” 


“Then what is the use?” said Agnes, wearily 
“Let us talk of something else. I always did 
hate the supernatural.” 

* You don’t believe in it,” said Roger. 

*T—I'm sure I don’t know what to believe in. 
I believe in a cup of tea, I think, just now.” 
And she rose to go in, and suddenly paused, as 
white in the moonlight herself as an apparition ; 
and we all turned and started to see a pointed 
sail threading the breakers—a sail that was not 
there a moment ago, and seemed to have risen 
from the sea itself. 

“ The very thing!” whispered Anna, as soon as 
any of us could find voice. “ The ghost that walks 
the water! There it is! 


You cannot say you 
never saw it now. 


Now tell us the legend, Ag 
nes. Of course it incriminates some old Brath- 
waite or other, or you wouldn’t fight so shy about 
it—” 

“ Anna!” 

* But, gracious! what have our ancestors done 
for us that we should take such pains to protect 
them? Didn’t you say something about tea? 
Let us go in out of this eerie moonlight—that 
ghost has changed the face of creation—and 
cheer ourselves a little while you curdle our 
blood.” ; 

“Ah, here comes Bourke,” said Virginia. “ He 
will tell us—” 

“ Beg pardon; tell what ?” 

“The story of the ghost, to be sure.” 

“It will be the knife-grinder’s story, then. 
‘Story I have none to teli.’”’ : 

“Oh, pshaw! There really must be something 
in it,” said the gentle Anna, with her usual deli- 
cacy. “ You and Agnes are making such a mat- 
ter of it! What is it? Was it your grandfather, 
your great-grandfather, took his young wife out 
there in the breaker and drowned her when he 
wanted to take another, and she has sailed the 
breaker ever since with that pointed sail? Or 
was there some lover of the race that could see 
his lady in no other way than by crossing the 
toyee, guided by the beacon-light in her window, 
and the heartless parents showed the beacon-light 
in quite another place, and led him on to death and 
drowning, and he has had nothing to do since but 
to walk the water? Or did the old Brathwaites 





turn their darling out-doors in their rage one 
night, and she took boat to fly across the bar 
and find her lover on the main-land, and a wave 
tumbled across her bows, and there she is, bound 
to the breaker on dark nights and moonlight 
nights forever—” 
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“ Anna, Anna,’ murmured Rose, half timidly. 
“Pray remember, at any rate, that it is no ghost 
of ours.” 

“No ghost of ours?” said Anna. “ You know 
very well that Bourke would give it to you— 
would make it a ghost of yours, at any rate—the 
moment you said so,” 

i Really,” said Bourke, “ you are so fertile in 
ghost stories, Miss Anna, there is no necessity for 
any one else to have any at all. And since you 
have so many, I for one will not be so ungener- 
ous as to refuse to let you take your choice of 
them. Did I hear something about a cup of tea, 
Agnes ?” 

“A cup of tea,” said the unabashed Anna, 
“and the true version of the—” 

* Ah, Miss Anna, it is dangerous meddling with 
other people’s ghosts,” said Bourke. 

“ He means that a ghost is a family secret, and 
—hands off!” said Roger. 

“T shouldn’t want to meddle with them,” said 
Rose. “There are enough perplexities in actual 
things—” 

“ Without doubling them up with the unreal,” 
said Bourke. ‘ Yes, the less said the better.” 

And then we all went for our cup of tea; and 
I came to the conclusion that Agnes suffered 
mortal terror at thought of the ghost, and that 
Bourke’s attitude was one likely to make all aware 
that there was something in this particular ghost 
afterall, And as—I may as well confess it here— 
I was very much in love with Agnes Brathwaite, 
the pure, proud, stately girl, the subject was not 
without interest for me. 

It was not without interest to Anna Lea either, 
who had no sensitiveness in relation to her re- 
buff from Bourke, or to her hostess’s reluctance 


” 








concerning the subject ; and as surely as nightfall 


came and a sail flitted over the purple waters 
in the twilight, she began to hear the rustle of 
the ghostly robes. 

“It’s an uncanny region altogether here,” she 
said, ‘“There’s that ship out there in the bay, 
with all her sails dropped, that you may see at 
just such an hour and no other of the twilight, 
and look again and she’s gone like a puff of 
smoke,” 

“ Nonsense !”’ said Bourke 
“Tndeed sheis, Just another /a/atine or Fly 
wg Dutchman.” 

“ Just a bank of cloud and mist.” 

“ Perhaps she is an effect of mists and sprays 
and water-spouts and all the rest of the sea-diab- 
And then 
there’s that little pointed sail that goes skimming 
And then,” continued Anna, 
looking round to enjoy the effect she was pro- 


lerie here, equally ghostly either way 
the Rovee breakers. 


ducing, * almost every night you may hear sounds, 


stealthy sounds, creeping up the hollow walls or 





the chimney-side, as if some witchery were being 
done at the very foundations of the house, even 
in the subcellars.” 

“You ought to be writing novels, Anna,” said 
Bourke, with some irritation of manner, ‘Such 
an imagination is wasted on so trivial an affair as 
the Brathwaite ghost.” 

“ Well, if it isn’t a ghost, then all sorts of ele- 
mental and electrical currents meet here on this 
point of land, troubled by the friction of these 
I expect we siiall 
all become so charged that presently we 





tumbling waters on all sides. 
sha ] 
strike sparks from everything we touch—hearts 
and all,” she added, with a mischievous glance at 
Bourke. 

But 
mischief. 

“What in the world did vou ask Anna Lea 
} 


down here for?” Lleard hit roughiy demanding 


yparently Bourke wanted none of lhe 





of Agnes afterward, 
$y your order. It was in ossible to ask 
Rose without Anna; and you said Rose,” said Ag 
nes, quietly, “ Why do von ask any one?” 
“ For the devilment,” 
himself; “ for the daring; for the touch and go.” 


said Bourke, laughing to 


What a strange expression of face was that 
with which Agnes silently replied to him—a world 
of contempt, of indignation, of suffering, of affec 
tion, of entreaty, mingling and quarrelling in the 
glance. 

“It’s no use vour looking at me i 


w ay > 





he answered. ‘ Business is business, 


‘* But there are so many other avenues, Bourke, 
for energy.” 

“None half so inviting, none half so paying 
The very danger is delightful. And for the rest, 
Nature herself made the plant in the spot and in 
the man, and [ shall follow it while there’s a ray 
of inducement.” 

“And Rose, Bourke ? 
her- _" 

“Thank vou for your solicitude,” he said, with 
half a sneer. “Are you sure that it is all for 
Rose, and none for that—” 

“ Bourke!” 

“ Well, Agnes, I have said it once, and I say it 
once for all, I won’t be interfered with by that 
fellow. How comes he here anyway? If you 
don’t give him his congé I will. And if he per- 
sists, mooning round here with his gun and float, 
let him look out; better men than he have been 


” 


You surely can’t ask 


drowned in these seas. 

Agnes’s face was freezing in a fine scorn as he 
spoke. “My father’s son,” she said—my fa 
ther’s son to speak, to think, that way of sin, of 
disgrace, of crime !” 

“ By George, Agnes, vou give me balf the mind 
to go to Geoff and tell him all about it, and let 
him take you or leave you or betray the whole 
business.” 

“ Bourke! Bourke Brathwaite ! 
“Ts there no manhood in my brother ? 

And she swept out of the room, and into my 
arms, where I stood on the baleony ; and you may 
be sure that, for all the stress of weeping, I did 
not let her go till her lips whispered what I knew 
already. 

“You love me,” was what she said at last. 
“And so you will keep silence, understanding 
that with this disgrace I can never be the wife 


” cried Agnes. 
” 


’ 


| 1 1 
} shake over the water! 


of any one.” And in another moment she had 


flashed away, leaving me more bewildered than 
ever. 

What disgrace? What was this she was talk- 
ingabout? Had it anything to do with the ghost ? 
Was Agnes the woman to feel herself suffering 
disgrace from the deeds of any ghostly ancestry ? 
Or was it all something of to-day, of here, of 
now? Was Bourke Brathwaite a forger, a coun- 
terfeiter? By all that was good I would be at 
the bottom of this mystery! 

Fate was kinder to me than [had hoped. Be- 
ing more or less of a sportsman, I had long been 
in the habit of gunning along the marshes, had 
been all about this region on many a day when 
the house on Brathwaite Head was empty; with 
my old boatman had learned most of the tortuous 
ways of the creeks, those that landed you high 
and dry among the marshes, and those that took 
one out on the open river above, and had even 
learned the narrow channel through which one 
could at a pinch thread the breakers on the Royce 
River bar to its other side. So that in the way 
of bringing in a string of birds for supper, it was 
an afternoon habit of mine that had nothing un- 
usual in it to go skimming along the shore in one 
of the boats that lay about the pebbly beach. 

“ How selfish you are,” said Anna Lea, when I 
had come in once from a lonely hour on the wa- 








ter, “ to take no one with you, and we with nothing 
to do but sit on the piazza and watch the heat 
" 
“T have been on the track of the ghost’s sail,” 
I said; “ you wouldn’t have dared it.” 
She made a mock tremor. “I don’t know,” 





she said, bending toward me half confidentially, 
| “that I should think there is so much in this 
affair of the ghost if Bourke didn’t treat it so 
mysteriously, if Agnes did not warn me off with 
} that icy manner of hers, as if I had laid hands 
} on the family ark. Do you really suppose there 
it? Did any Brathwaite 


dame of recent generations die with her husband's 
” 


is anything at all in 


fingers round her throat, or— 
* Really, really, Anna,” said Virginia, * I don’t 

think we have any right to go on so.” 

It’s dreadfully 

I don’t know what we came down here 


| “There is nothing else to do 
stupid, 
for, do vou?” 
“Whi, to enjoy each other and all out-doors,” 
Anna raised her eyebrows and her shoulders 
, owt 
| ter. “ There is going to be a tremendous sunset 


| with that bank of clouds 





ake us ont in the boat, Geoff,” said my sis- 


Take us right into it, 
It is delightful to 
You feel as if 


you were living a new life on another star.” 


please, there’s a good brother. 

be on the water just after sunset. 

| 

| “Only a hot supper smells so good when you 

come home all dripping with the salt dews,” said 
Anna, 

“Old Pureell and the boy shall take you out,” 

It will only 

We will follow in that.” 


said 1; “ my boat is not big enough. 
hold Agnes and me 
| And we did, the laughing and singing in the lar- 
ger boat maki g excuse for the silence in the 
lesser one, Where Agnes sat opposite me, so pale, 
so beautiful, so like the spirit of the evening star 
| itself! 
We were making in, some time later, the pale 
| purple twilight sown with faint stars, and the 
moon just rising and striking a glory across the 
water. The larger boat went to her moorings, 
and the gay girls, a little tired and quieted, ran 
up the path that wound about the cliff. I was 
in no such hurry, with Agnes in my boat, and the 


loneliness of the waters around us, and made an- 


other tack that I might come round where we 
could hear a singular musie that at certain times 
of the tide the waves were wont to make it 
. , 


eat sea caves at the outer point of the 


It was all at once, as we approached the caves 
in the shadow of a cloud which swept over the 
moon, that a little pointed sail shot out as if from 
behind one of the great cliffs themselves, and 
went skimming away toward the breakers of the 
Rovee River bar as if it were a foam bubble car- 
ried by the tide 

“The ghost! the ghost! There it is again!” 

| IT heard Anna’s voice on the greensward above 
} And of course I turned my head to survey it a 
second. As [ did so I was aware of the ship in 
| the offing faintly sketched on the darkness, and 
then suddenly lighted by the moon running out 
| on her long rack of clouds till every spar and 
rope glittered in the night dews—-a splendid ap- 
parition, 

But it was not as an apparition that I saw it in 
that second, for thought is swifter than light- 
ning, That ship in the bay, those voices and 
| mysterious murmurs in the subcellars and the 
| sea caves, that pointed sail skimming across the 

breaker—it all flashed over me. I had the whole 
I threw my weight on the tiller, let out 
the slack of my sail, and was flying through the 
breaker after that pointed sail, by the same nar- 
row channel whose secret I had known so long, 
and half forgotten that I knew. 

‘Geoffrey ! cried Agnes. “Oh, 
what are vou doing? Where are you going? Oh, 
take me back!” and she sprang to my side in 


| story. 


‘ »? 


oh, Geoffrey 


dismay, while the boat careened with her move- 
ment, 

“You are not afraid of the breakers,” 
putting my arm about her “Do not fear any- 
thing less than they I know the way through 
them, and by following it I see the way out of 
our trouble too.’ She could hardly hear me in 
the scream and wash of the mad waters there, 
for fast as that flying boat flew, my boat flew 
faster, perhaps as the better boat, perhaps as the 
more lightly laden, perhaps I knew a trick or two 
the most of seamanship. Half-way over the 
breaker I had overhauled the pointed sail, was 
beside it, and Bourke Brathwaite stood up in it, 
his face blazing with wrath in the moonlight as 
he levelled his revolver at me. | 

“T would put a bullet in your dastardly brain,” 
he roared, with an oath that suited his emotions, 


said I, 
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“if it would not send your boat about and drown 
wy sister in these white waters.” 

“[ am glad of your sense and feeling,’ 
«ried. “I have no intention of injuring you, 
have come out here to exorcise a ghost; a lively 





ghost that robs the customs revenues every time 
it appears. I am not even going to give infor- 
mation about you, Bourke,” | eried, as the boats 
sped on side by side, for I had caught his paint- 
er. “Tam only going up to town to marry your 
sister, taking you along for a witness, if you will, 
and theu as ler husband and protector to come 
back and clear the seas round Brathwaite Head 
and whether they drop sai in 
loading cargo in the dark, or whether they pile 
of brandies aud bales of silk in the caves 


he bay while u 





beneath the Head, or whether they carry them 


with a pointed sail across the Royce River break- 
er to the rendezvous on shore, to warn all smu 





giers off this coast with a revenue-cutter to my 
aid, and to give my wife’s brother a better way of 
making a liveliliood than by disgracing her, and 
bringing illicit goods ashove under cover of the 
Brathwaite ghost.” 





HOUSE-KEEPING 
LAST. 
‘i. first question and the most important one 


that torments the foreign traveller is the way 


IN THE FAR 


in which foreigners themselves live in China and 
Japan; for on them and their surroundings his 
colnfort in visiting those lands entirely depends. 
The native habits of life are so entirely impos- 
sible to the average trave ller, and the amount of 
travel in the East so small, that hot |-Keepers can- 
not depend on that alone; cousequently only in 
large and prosperous foreign settlemetts, where 
the hotel Is aided by local palrohage, are the ac- 
commodations comfortable. 

rhe oft-repeated inquiry, “ Do foreigners live 
like natives ?” must be emphatically answered in 


the negative; but to the fellow-question, * Do 


they live as we do?” the answer is undecided— 
they do and they do not. Foreign residents are 
always largely influenced by the climate and the 
local customs of the natives especial y i regard 
to the modes ol conveyance, florins Of entertain. 
ment, and dress, 

Yet life in China and Japan varies mainly in 
the vast number of servants necessary in every 


household, 


W hile labor Is Cheap, the greater 





ber required, each servant doing only 


AATLV Linnie 





d kind of work, makes the 
expensive, and the servant question 
one. Again, the universal Eastern « 





“squeezes,” 4. é, perquisites, is a very serious 
item; the servant’s percentage of a purcliase 
consummated = at one’s re nee sometimes 





amounts to fifty per cent.; and usually on all 
things purchased for household use by any ser- 
Vant more is charged than was paid lhis 


system of perquisites, or “squeezing,” is not con 


fined merely to money matters, for a certain 


percentage is levied on all the house supplies, 


such as tea, coffee, sugar, soap, lamp chimneys, 


kerosene, dish-towels, perfume, cologne, ete., to 


an innumerable list. 
In all houses there must be a cook, whose 


wages vary from eight to twelve dollars a mouth, 


Where there are more than four in a family, or 


much entertamimg is done, ohe or tWo assistants 





are required, at abe five dollars a month: a 
*“bov, or butler, whose duly is to Wait upon the 
table, attend the bells, care for the drawing and 
dining rooms, and act as valet tothe master; his 
wages are from eight to fifteen dollars a mont 
In addition to the above duties, when there is 
unah,” or Jady’s-maid, he does the chamber 


work, He is usually assisted by a coolie in the 





cleanl who also carries all the bath water, at 
tends the heating of it, carries dishes to and 
from the kitchen and dining-room, does ¢ inds, 
and carries notes; his wages are fro 0 
seven dollars amonth. The place is usua held 
by some apprentice or aspirant for the piace of 
“boy,” 
The “amah,” lady’s-maid, or nurse, is an 


Her duties are 
but with small children it 


portant and hecessary personage 


the same as at home , 


s necessary to have one amah for each child; 
their wages vary from four to twelve dollars a 
month, 

In establishments where horses or cows are 
kept, several men are necess ry, in former times 
one for each animal, but now the proportion of 
men and beasts varies. 

All servants “ find’ for themselves, but it is 
customary to give them their quarters, fuel, and 
lights, as well as any cold victuals from the 





kitchen. These servants are excee lingly touchy 
about doing only their own work, and unless there 
are several in a similar capacity in the same house 
it is customary to address them by their office, as 
cook, bov, gardener, ete. They do routine work 
well, but the slightest variation, from any cause, 
upsets them, and they would follow the varied 
course indefinitely unless again shown the formet 


When 


one stops to consider the reason, it does not seem 


manner; in short, they use no judgment. 
strange, because our manner of life , Our ho ses, 
furniture, and art,are to them strange and often 
Incompre hensible, so their duties become merely 
mechanical and perfunctory 

There is a great difference between Japanese 
The former are affection 
ate, impulsive, fickle, lazy, good-natured, and 
bright; the latter cold, treacherous, steady and 
industrious workers, and quick to turn everything 
to their best advantage. 

Except in diplomatic and official circles, in 
Japan the men and women servants wear the 
In diplomatie and official circles 
the livery, usually in European style, is worn. In 


and Chinese servants. 


native dress. 


China only the native costume is invariably worn 
It is indeed a pretty sight at a fashionable din- 
ner, where every guest is attended by his own 
servant, who accompanies him, to see the quiet, 





} 





265 


graceful figures in their flowing silk rments 





flitting about the table, or in a pict resque group 


at the end of the room awaiting the signal of the 





atu 
host’s butler to pass or remove the plates. Ir 
deed, were it for the custom that each guest 
brings his own boy, entertai g would be much 





more difficult and less general. As in the ma 
jority of ports all amusement depends on social 


gathering, convenie 








4 Sah essential 
Many houses, especially bachelor s 
nents, are managed entirely by the “ boy,” who 
engages or dismisses the other servants, orders 


the meals, and troubles lis master only to pay 


inge to board with 





their cook or butler in their own house, paying 
a certain extra amount for eac guest, but those 
ep Lat 
is all done outside 





the econ pound by 
t regular washman, who average 





two dollars for every hundred pie 


are often able lower te 


year. 


As a rule, English cooking 











the dinners bei eavy and ¢ t 
of them alike: English etiquette and English 
methods of setting the table rie desserts and 
sweets a un g e flora ing~eme Ss, and 
remain on t ta ing the meal Dinner 
ca = are t way lmanyv stories 
ure ¢ ent of A ins » have carried hon 
their dinner ecard y eceive a juest f ' 
the hostess that it ‘ ne is the loss of it 
Spoils her set 
keepers coming to i 

1 great adva ive 1 provid y thie 
all kinds of novelties in dinner cards and decora 
tions. Japanese and Chinese things are very pret 
tv, but in the East become so hideously monoto 
nous that thev suggest only the idea of a hand-to 
mouth style of liv 

Manv of the largest business firn banks, and 
the consular services of Germany, England, and 
America keep large residences for their chief 
representative, who is usually changed once in 
three or five years to a similar place in some other 
port. In some ea men entit to sucn resi 





dences prefer leaving them to the next in rank, 
and accepting arent illowance fora simpler home, 
where they will be f » from the entertaining of 


“firm guests, which is a necessary condition with 





such establishments. Business friends are very 
necessary, but thev are not always the most char 
ing and elegant guests 

In all “ firm’ houses a certain propo tion, and 
some all, o 1 expenses a orne 
the firm 2 I ¢ i shn sare most 
elegant, and fine itertainn ts a 
g n I tess Is not i to devote | 
self to thre Sts, and is at ty to make, wit 
outthemva ‘ ore tas mav Wis ind thev 
in turn are f »cotme a vo without he ) 
has no re nsib wevond acting as t ft ‘ 
head of Blank & Co the iwi room and 
ait the head ol it vruest tre the 
hot hers 

In formet iVvs ’ ( 0 ed in th 
Wav; DULL Wilh the rapid growth travel and the 
increased hotel accommodations such establish 
ments are fast becoming things of the past, and 
are found now more often in China than in Japan 

Living in the East is careless and luxurious 


and those ac 


istomed to it find it difficult and 





often impossible to resume life at home t 
is a peculiarly tle influence in it that lulls t 

facu s, which, when yused by ish and 
bustle of European or A can life, t ke a 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


R. E. M Messrs. Harper & Bro rs have no trair 
Ing-school for iius vs, but accept t vork of ar 
artist, prov 7 e ses suffi nt s 
ivailable f is f The Art 
Department C8 I I ) x 
risi students 

Mrs. L. A I t por dresses 
pum xs of t Ba Ye find how 
Is yel ponge you have nd you can also 

1 dust cloak that is aseful for travelling 
g < *, and for very general wear 


i ‘ 
Very wide friezes above p per of a solid 






























Ow parlors 
lik papers 
wit! ile salm 

ground with ro ve pr 

for your large ' s ha 

a cretonne desigt n the paper of pink ores 

over a cream white ground, or eis nevsuckles 

trumpet-flowers, or bluebells. With t papers 

cretonne Covers tor furniture are ver ellective t 

plain satteens are preferred with flowered walls. Coy 

per and w t Id and w e, are favorite colors 
for drawing-1 ipers. Carpets have ligh ds 

with fower and if patterns in very unna 8 

of ecru, copper, and grayish green, 

Moture.—Aprous that cover the child’s entire gow! 
ire made of white mbric, barred muslin, and of l 
linen for serviceable wear in the nursery. French 
sprons with low yoke of embroidery, full nainsook 
yreadths below, ar without sleeves, ure more dressy 
uid are work i e morning at breakfast with the 
family 

Eusu The disgr 1 illustrat y pe rree OCC 
in an article entitled ‘ Relationships,” which was 
ished in Bazar No. 40, Vol. XV., dated October 7, 

Mus, B. Slack faille with lace and ribbon trm- 
ming will make asuitable mantle for a middle-aged 
lady Lace either as flonnees or in the forty-inch 
\ sas the front and back of the skirt will be the 
best combit on Ww k satin for a young lady's 
dress Cha y is preterred now to Spanish 
ices 

SuBsortne Jet tilly lace will 
be the best trim g e dress that 
Is fo be worn with a h jet 





K.CM Use either golden own or else leaf green 
velvet to trim: your white flannel gow? ; 








he newest 
trimming is the cashmerc-colored ¢ is you will 
see from illustrations in the Bazar fully draped 
corsaye and deep drapery w ” VO best design if 
you are slender; if you are ineli stoutness, a 


pleated skirt with a long Directoire redingote or a 





shorter Louis Quatorze coat will be becoming. 
FLorence.—Make dress like sample by the desig 
in Bazar No. 31. Vol. XX ge 512. If your dark 
dress Is wool, inake the litte est of soft sheer wo 
vet”. g wh ipe or Lodia silk 





A Reapen.—Pearls and diamonds are not worn by 
those in deep mourning. A dress of Henrietta cloth 
or of serge, with or without crape, is a suitable fall and 
winter dress for you. 











HARPER'S 


LANGDALE AND THE PIK 


THE ENGLISH LAKE 
DISTRICT. 

te vdditional illustrations of the pietn 
resque lake country which we publish 

this week cannot fail to interest our read- 

ers, who, though untravelled, are doubtless 

almost as familiar 

with this charming re- 

gion as Englishmen 

themselves, through 

the writings of Words- 

worth, Southey, Cole- 

ridge, and others who 

have immortalized it 

in verse. 

A very fine pano 
ramic view shows the 
lovely lake of Der- 


i, 


wentwater, which is \ " wf it 
‘ \ oe /)- i UW af ita 
about three miles long J Walt me 


and two miles wide. 
The town of Keswick 
ind the Penrith and 
Cockermouth Railway 
are seen infront. On 
the other side of the 
lake is a range of 
mountains called Cat- 
hells ; beyond are seen 
Maiden Moor, Blen- 
eathra, Dale Head, 
and other mountains. 
The small conical hill 
at the foot of the lake, 
which is also shown 
in another  illustra- 
tion, is Castle Cr: 
which stands at 
entrance to Borrow- 
dale, blocking up the 
guteway to the valley, 
and leaving room only 
for the road and the 
river Derwent. An- 
other pictures jue 
view shows Friar’ 
Crag, on the Derwent- 
water, a favorite walk 
of the Keswick peo- 
ple. The noblest crag 
in the district, how GRETA HALL, KESWICK—SOUTHEY’S HOUSE. 
ever, is Honister Crag, THE CASTLE CRAG, BORROWDALE. 
which overhangs Hon- 
ister Pass, between 
Jorrowdale and But- 





FRIAR’S CRAG, DERWENTWATER 





FALLS OF LODORE, BORROWDALE. PANORAMIC VIEW OF DEI 


THE ENGLISH LAK 
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“THE BATTLEMENTED FRONT OF SCAFELI 


termere, and of which a view 
isgiven. Unfortunately it is 
much searred by the slate 
quarries which cover its face 
and extend far into it. The 
Falls of Lodore, celebrated 
in Southey’s jingling lines, 
‘Ilow does the water come 
down at Lodore?” are seen 
among the trees at 
the foot of the lake. 
A fine view of them 
is also given in an 
other illustration 
The visitor is not al 
ways sure of seeing 
the water come 
down effectively at 
Lodore, for the falls 
are interesting only 
after a heavy rain, 
when they are the 
finest in the district. 
Another ve 
tiful water-f: 
Cohirth Force, of 
which a view is also 
given, 
An interesting il- BRANTWOOD, RUSKIN’S HOUSE, CONISTON 
lustration is that of 
Greta Hall, South- 
ev’s well - known 
house at Keswick. 
Another historic 
house, which is 
shown in a cut, is 
Brantwood, at Con- 
iston, now the 
dwelling of Ruskin, 
and formerly the 
residence of the 
poet Gerald Massey, 
and of W. J. Linton 
and his wife, Mrs 
Lynn Linton. A 
magnificent view is 
seen from its win 
dows 
A charming bit of 
scenery is shown in 
Fairy Glen, an ex- 
site rift in the 
rocks near the vil 
BORROWDALE YEWS. THE BOWDER-STONE, BORROWDALE lage of Stonethwaite, 
A VIEW ON DERWENTWATER. Borrowdal The 
stream is absolutely 
clear and quiet in 
the pool, though it 


runs in and out in COHIRTH FORCE 





VIEW OF DERWENTWATER. 


ASH LAKE DISTRICT. 


HONISTER CRAG. 








the most turbulent fashion, Another Borrow- 
dale curiosity is the Bowder-Stone, an enormous 
f 


mass of rock which long years ago was split off 


ind rolled down from a neighboring mountain. 
like a ship on its keel, An 


lilustration is also given of the sorrowdale yews, 


It rests on one e 





renowned for their great age 

A picturesque view is shown of Crummock Wa- 
ter and Buttermere, twin lakes, most romantical- 
Round the head of Buttermere isa 
fine group of mountains, which ave shown in the 
engraving 

The gloomiest and wildest of all the lakes is 
Wastwater, a view of which is given looking up 


the lake toward its head, 


ly situated. 


Great Gable, a fine 
dome-shaped mountain, closes the view. The 
t borders Wastwater is ca led the 


e whole mountain-side is broken into 





mountain th 





loose stones, which after a rain go shivering 
Wastdale Head 


the most rugged and inaccessible of all the 


down into the dark, deep lake. 


lake vailevs, 


A striking view shows “ the battlemented front 





of Seafeli,” seen from its twin mountain, Seafell 
Pikes The whole of this side of the mountain 
s cut into numberless gullies, inacce ssible even 
to skilful cragsmen. The cliffs of Scafell are ex- 
ceedingly difficuit to climb, only three ways be 
ing known of ascending them from the ridge 
This is the wildest part of the whole district. 


The illustration of the Deep Gill Pillar shows a 
curious isolated rock in one of the most desolate 
ls of Seafell, probably the most difficult to 
scale in the whole region, which was climbed for 





the first time three veurs ago, 

A good illustration is given of Langdale and 
» famous Langdale Pikes, twin sugar-loaf peaks, 
rison Stickle and Pike o’ Stickle, 


guard one side of Lat 


known as Ha 
“ en 





lale,and form the 
end of the chain of mountains that separates 
Langstrath. A magnificent 
view is had from the top of these peaks, from 


sorrowdale from 


which nothing but rugged mountain-tops is seen, 
with Windermere in the distance, 








GENERAL POSTMAN. 


“FIFTY YEARS AGO.” 


See illustrations on page 569, 


\ R. BESANT, as a university graduate of 
a. | manya long year past, was not the contem- 
porary of some of the great English men and 
women he writes about, but even when a young 
man not a few of these illustrious lives had barely 
closed, and what might be but tradition to many 
must have been to the author but as an occur- 
rence of ve sterday. 

In Fifty Years Ago, by Walter Besant, pub- 
lished by the Messrs. Harper & Brothers, the 
ways and manners of the English of all grades of 
life as they existed in 1837 are presented. This 
handsome ly illustrated volume, with its prints of 
London and portraits of well-known personages, 
shows the progress of the world, and it is in the 
contrasts between the past and the present where 
Mr. Besant is so happy. The peculiar charm about 
his author is his tempered realism, and this ef- 


fectiveness has not been arrived at alone by the 
study of books, but from the closer scanning of 
men and things His own life has been long 
enough to appreciate all the changes which have 
taken place under his own eyes, 

In his preface Mr. Besant tells very pleasantly 
how numerous were the appeals made by “the 
Spirit of Memory,” and had he given heed to that 
spirit he might have written of the pins, pens, 
matches, candles, the hooks and eves, of the past. 
These are minutizw which a curious reader may 
find out for himself. Mr. Besant occupies broader 
ground, the grand advance of that race of men and 
women who speak English. 

Epoch-making does not confine itself to the ex- 
act day of the opening or closing of a century 
When King William the Fourth died, on the 20th 
of June, 1837, England was rather of the eigh- 
teenth than of the nineteenth century, Those three 
creat factors, Privilege, Patronage, and Power of 
Rank, though existing, were shaking. It was a 
time of discipline, when Father Stick, with his chil- 
dren, “ Cat-o’-nine-tails, Rope’s-end, Strap, Birch, 
Ferule, and Cane,” held their sway. Landlords, 
manufacturers, atid employers made the laws in 
accordance with their particular interests. Free- 
dom of speéch was limited. The Reform Act had 
been passed, but the change from the old to the 
new was not as yet effective. Abuses were many. 

There always will be pessimists ; so after Wa- 
terloo there was no end of highly intelligent the- 
orists who wrung their hands and said “they 
were very sorry, but that the fate of England 
was settled.” She was to be a second Carthage 
There was Ireland, which would wreck her, the 
national debt, which would bankrupt her, the 
poor laws, that would corrupt the people, and the 
Church of England, that would enslave her. Eng- 
land was doomed, for discontent, Chartisw, repub- 
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licanism, atheism, and many other isms were go- 
ing to sink her. Writes Mr. Besant, in a very 
chirpy manner: “The prophets are doubtlessly 
very well meaning people, but they will blunder 
occasionally, forinvariably they leave out some im- 
portant elements in their calculations. One is the 
recuperative power of man; another, his endless 
impatience. Fifty years ago the cloud was black, 
and it looked as if a storm would burst, Carlyle 
never ceased crying, ‘ Beware! beware! but the 
years rolled on, and England still survived, It 
would be unwise to live in a fools’ paradise, and 
to think that the heavens will be always smiling.” 
Mr. Besant is no expansive optimist, but if Eng- 
land got over her many troubles a half-century 
ago, he sees no reason why she should be de- 
spondent to-day. He even insists that England 
is not in the least given to despair. If a wiser, 
more humane government makes a happier or 
more contented people, then he shows that Eng- 
lishmen are decidedly better off, better fed, clad, 
and taught, than in the year when William the 
Fourth died. 

Mr. Besant, paying due respect to that excel- 
Jent lady who occupies the throne of England, 
does not tire his readers with tedious details in 
regard to the young Queen of 18387; only he tells 
us of a banquet served at Guildhall in her hon- 
or, “the Lord Mayor and City magnates humbly 
taking their modest meal at a lower table.” Does | 
Mr. Besant intimate that the aldermen had not | 
their turtle? It is quite probable that as far as 
food went thev fared better than the Queen, and 
on that special occasion ate not a spoonful the 
less though seated at a lower table. That hum- 
bler position was a part of the ceremonial of the 








past, and belonged to a remote period. | 
The London of 1837 had not one-half of what 
is its population to-day. It was in 1831 uo 
mean city, however, covering 14,000 acres, ot 
22 square miles. It was a passably dingy city. | 
When leav ing London you travelled on turnpike 3, 
and there were some in the London of fifty years 
ago. We walk with Mr. Besant in the streets 
as they were in the first years of Victoria’s reign, | 
and look at the people. The women wore orna- 
mental coal-scuttles for bonnets, and decorated 
them with “an amazing profusion of ribbons 
and artificial flowers.” It was the time of the 
eg-of-mutton sleeve. 


The man of fashion swag- | 
gered; he wore a hat broader at the top than | 
it bottom; his neck was imprisoned in a high 
silk stock, and he wore his cuffs turned back 
over his wrists. Powdered hair and _ pigtails | 
were not dead yet, and old gentlemen with a | 
remnant of good legs still wore silk stockings | 
and shorts. The Strand of those days had few | 
tine shops, for plate-glass was unknown; but as 
for bustle and motion, and what is known as the | 
London Roar, Mr. Besant thinks it was noisier | 
then than now. | 
ble, the rumble of vehicles continuous. 


The street paving was execra- 

All the | 
heavy wagons that crashed through the streets, 
loading up in London or delivering their goods, 
have been replaced to-day by the 
riage. 


railroad ear- 
No police regulated traffic or protected 
the unprotected female. The crossing sweepers 
were then the ladies’ convoys—for a considera- 
tion. Gas had been introduced in 1837, but it 
was not popular. Hard things were said about 
In churches there were prejudices of a re- 





jus character iu regard to the using of 
and at the Church of the Holy Trinity, in Mary 
lebone, whether gas should or should not be 
burned had to be settled by an ecclesiastical 
court, 

Mr. Besant, who is a close student of social 
questions, is at his best when he describes, not 
the higher, but the lower forms of civilization ; 
and he declares “ the people” of the middle of 
the eighteenth century in England had then sunk 
to the lowest point of degradation and corrup 
tion. They had “no religion, no morality, no 
education, no knowledge,” and were “ prema- 
turely killed by their excessive drinki goof g wi 











Order among the people was kept bv the Stick, 
Women were stripped and flogged, and so were 
sailors, soldiers, apprentices, school-boys, for 
minor offences. Now Father Stick was good up 
to a certain point, but he never was an educator. 
People were not advanced. They were brutal, 
and were kept brutal. Up perhaps to 1837 the 
danger was that the animal portion of England 
was increasing, and might threaten to 
the whole working class. 

It was a one-sided government. It was the 
rule of those who had a great deal. They made 
themselves the judges of those who had less of 








absorv 


The workers 
were excluded from all share of managing the 
country. Mr. Besant advances something which 
will surprise the American reader, and it is his 
opinion that prior to the reign of Victoria “ there 
was no loyalty at all, either to King, or to the 
institution of a limited monarcliy, or to the consti- 
tution, or to the Church,” with the single excep- 
tion of William of Orange, who made himself fear- 
ed. What respect could an Englishman have had 
for the Charleses or the scandalous George? All 
sensible people must have been very much tired 
with their sovereigns. Mr. Besant says that the 
sentiment of lovalty lad to be reborn, and this nev- 
er could have been awakened but by “a woman, 
young, virtuous, naturally amiable, and resolved on 
ruling by constitutional methods.” There was, 
however, another influence, and that was one de 
rived from America, ‘Lie French republic of 
Robespierre, which introduced Napoleon, had hor- 
rified English people. Fifty years ago America 
was practically unknown. “ American ideas had 
little or no influence upon us; our people had no 
touch with the United States.” We owe a debt 
of gratitude to England for a better, a more last- 
ing civilization, and are we, then, returning in part 
the debt ? 

Perfectly familiar with his subject, Mr. Besant 
tells of society, the play-house, the school, the 
clubs, the journals, the journalists, the literary 


worldly goods, or had none at ail. 

















men, the sportsmen, the men of science, aud of 
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the Law and Justice of half a century ago. He 
does not attempt to minimize what are the troubles 
of to-day, nor does he magnify those of the past ; 
but if we compare the two conditions, we cannot 
help being convinced that Englishmen, socially 
and morally, are far better off to-day. 

Fifty Years Ago is full of interesting details of 
the great statesmen, authors, and artists of the 
time. Mr. Besant’s style is peculiarly clear 
and sustained, and of all authors he is the least 
pretentious." Fifly Years Ago is, then, a de- 
lightful book; aud the transition from past to 
present is so artistically worked out that the read- 
er hardly feels that he has been walking over the 
bridge of time. 
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ALL INTHE TOWN OF VANITY. 
By MARY E. WILKINS. 
We in the town of Vanity 
e I loiter through the lusty Fair, | 
Aud choose some fairings for my dear— | 
A tinkling jewel for her ear, 
A ribbon for her golden hair. 


And all this day, since morning dawned, 
My dear hath stood at yonder booth, 
And haggled with her gentle air 
About some dainty stuff to wear 
That suits her beauty and her youth. 


All in the town of Vanity 

My love and I were born and bred; 
Our childhood at the Fair was spent; 
Unto it for a school we went; 

Within it all our prayers were said. 


And there we early learned to seek 
Those fairings that for each were meet. 

I bargained most for wealth and place, 

My love for boubons, silk, and lace— 
Those trifling sweetings of the sweet. 


Sut, someway, now we've ta’en to love, 
And lovelier each other see, 

This splendid famous Fair of ours, 

Its booths heaped up with gold and flowers, 
Seems wearisome to her and me. 


For in this town of Vanity, 

And in this Fair, the truth to tell, 
All treasures quickly fleet away, 
All roses wither in a dav, 

Aud not one fairing “dureth well. 


And of our nature now we love, 

And over from ourselves have past, 
We cannot help, so tenderly, 
I for my love, and she for me, 

To wish some blessing that shall last. 


We half incline the town to leave, 
And pilgrim o’er the plains afar, 

Our faces toward the western sky, 

E’en to those pleasant hills that lie 
Along the blue horizon bar. 


But in this town of Vanity 
I prithee let no mortal know, 
Lest we should meet the grievous end 
That did one Faithful, Christian’s friend, 
In Vanity long time ago. 
Ah! surely ont of Vanity 
My love and I to flee engage, 
When she hath bought somewhat to wear, 
And I gold treasure, at the Fair, 
To serve us in our pilgrimage. 


FOR FAITH AND FREEDOM,* 


By WALTER BESANT, 





Avruor or “ Dororuy Forster,” “Sere og Bearer,” 
“Tur Wort» Went Very Wert Turn,” 
“ALL In A GaRpEN Fatr,”’ evo. 


CHAPTER XI. 
BEFORE THE STORM. 


EFORE the storm breaks there sometimes 
falls upon the earth a brief time when the sun 
shines in splendor from a clear sky, the air is 
balmy and delightsome, the birds sing in the cop- 
pice, and the innocent lambs leap in the meadows. 
Then, suddenly, black clouds gather from the 
north; the wind blows cold; in a minute the sky 
is black; the lightnings flash, the thunders roll, 
the wind roars, the hail beats down and strips 
the orchard of its promise, and silences the birds 
cowering in the branches,and drives the trem- 
bling sheep to take shelter in the hedges, 
This was to be my case. You shall under- 


* Begun in Hanren’s Bazaz No. 29, Vol. XXI1. 











stand how for a single day—it was no more—I 
was the happiest girl in all the world. 

I may without any shame confess that I have 
always loved Robin, from my earliest childhood. 
That was no great wonder, seeing what manner 
of boy he was, and how he was always kind and 
thoughtful for me. We were at first only brother 
and sister together, which is natural and reason- 
able when children grow up together; nor can [ 
tell when or how we ceased to be brother and 
sister, save that it may have been when Robin 
kissed me so tenderly at parting, and told me that 
he should always love me. I do not think that 
brothers do generally protest love and promise 
continual affection. Barnaby certainly never de- 
clared his love for me, nor did he ever promise 
to love me all his life. Perhaps, had he remained 
longer, he might have become as tender as he was 
good-hearted ; but I think that tenderness toward 
a sister is not in the nature of a boy. I loved 
Robin, and I loved Humphrey, both as if they 
were brothers ; but one of them ceased to be my 
brother, while the other, in consequence, re- 
mained my brother always, 

A girl may be ignorant of the world as I was, 
and of lovers and their ways as I was, and vet 
she cannot grow from a child to a woman with- 
out knowing that when a young man who hath 
promised to love her always speaks of her in 
every letter, he means more than common brother- 
ly love. Nor can any woman be indifferent to 
a man who thus regards her; nor can she think 
upon love without the desive of being herself 
loved. Truly, I bad always before my eyes the 
spectacle of that holy love which consecrates 
every part of life. I mean, in the case of my 
mother, whose waking and sleeping thoughts 
were all for her husband, who worked continu- 
ally and cheerfully with her hands that he might 
be enabled to study without other work, and gave 
up her whole life, without grudging—even reck- 
oning it her happiness and her privilege—in or- 
der to provide food and shelter for him. It was 
enough reward for her that he should sometimes 
Jay his hand lovingly upon her head, or turn his 
eyes with affection to meet hers. 

It was in the night of June 12th, as [layin bed, 
not yet asleep, though it was already past nine 
o'clock, that I heard the trampling of hoofs 
crossing the stream and passing our cottage. 
Had I known who were riding those horses there 
would have been but little sleep for me that 
night. But I knew not, and did not suspect, and 
80, supposing that it was only one of the farmers 
belated, I closed my eyes, and presently slept 
until the morning. 

About five o'clock, or a little before that time, 
I awoke, the sun having already arisen, and bes 
ing now well above the hill. I arose softly, leav- 
ing my mother asleep still, and having dressed 
quickly, and prayed a little, I crept softly down 
the stairs. In the house there was such a still- 
ness that I could even hear the regular breathing 
of my father as he slept upon his pallet among 
his books; it was chill and damp (as is the cus- 
tom in the early morning) in the room where we 
lived and worked. Yet, when I threw open door 
und shutter and looked outside, the air was full 
of warmth and refreshment; as for the birds, 
they had long since left their nests, and now 
were busy looking for their breakfast; the larks 
were singing overhead, and the bees already 
humming and droning. Who would lie abed 
when he could get up and enjoy the beauty of 
the morning? When I had breathed awhile 
with pleasure and satisfaction the soft air, which 
was laden with the scent of flowers and of hay, 
I went in-doors again, and swept and dusted the 
room. Then I opened the cupboard, and consid- 
eved the provision for breakfast. For my father 
there would be a slice of cold bacon with a good 
crust of home-made bread (better bread or sweet- 
er was nowhere to be had) and a cup of cider, 
warming to the spirits, and good, for one who is 
no longer young, against any rawness of the 
morning air. For my mother and myself there 
would be, as soon as our neighbors’ cows were 
milked, a cup of warm milk and bread soaked 
init. ‘Tis a breakfast good for a grown person 
as well as for a child, and it cost us nothing but 
the trouble of going to take it. 

When I had swept the room and laid every- 
thing in its place, I went into the garden, hoe in 
hand, to weed the beds and trim the borders. 
The garden was not very big, it is true, but it 
produced many things useful for us; notably 
onions and salad, besides many herbs good for 
the house, for it was a fertile strip of ground, and 
planted in every part of it. Now such was the 
beauty of the morning and the softness of the 
air that I presently forgot the work about which 
I had come into the garden, and sat down in the 
shade upon a bench, suffering my thoughts to 
wander hither and thither. Much have I always 
pitied those poor folk in towns who can never 
escape from the noise and clatter of tongues and 
sit somewhere in the sunshine or the shade, while 
the cattle low in the meadows and the summer 
air makes the leaves to rustle, and suffer their 
thoughts to wander here and there. Every morn- 
ing when I arose was this spectacle of Nature’s 
gladness presented to my eves, but not every 
morning could my spirit (which sometimes crawls 
as if fearing the light of day and the face of the 
sun) rise to meet and greet it, and feel it call- 
ing aloud for a hymn of praise and thanksgiving. 
For, indeed, this is a beautiful world, if we could 
always suffer its loveliness (which we cannot, for 
the earthliness of our natures) to sink into our 
hearts. I know not what I thought this morn- 
ing; but I remember, while I considered the 
birds, which neither reap nor sow, nor take any 
thought of to-morrow, yet are daily fed by Heaven, 
that the words were whispered in mine ear : “ Are 
ye not much better than they?” This, without 
doubt, prepared my heart for what should follow. 

While I sat thinking of I know not what there 
came footsteps—quick footsteps—along the road ; 
and I knew those footsteps, and sprang to wy 
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feet, and ran to the garden gate, crying, “ Robin! 
—it is Robin!” 

Yes; it was Robin. 

He seized me by both hands, looking in my face 
curiously and eagerly. 

“Grace!” he said, drawing a deep breath. 
“Oh, but what hath happened to thee?” 

“What should happen, Robin ?” 

“Oh, thou art changed, Grace! I left thee al- 
most a child, and now—now—I thought to catch 
thee in my arms—a sweet rustic nymph—and now 
—fain must I go upon my knees to a goddess.” 

“Robin!” Who, indeed, would have expected 
such language from Robin ? 

“Grace,” he said, still gazing upon me with a 
kind of wonder which made me blush, “do you 
remember when we parted four years ago—the 
words we said? As for me, I have never forgot- 
ten them. I was to think of thee always; I was 
to love thee always. Truly I may say that there 
is never a day but thou hast been in my mind. 
But not like this—” He continued to look upon 
me as upon some strange creature, so that I be- 
gan to be frightened and turned away. 

“Nay, Grace, forgive me. I am one who is 
dazzled by the splendor of the sun. Forgive me; 
I cannot speak. I thought of a village beauty, 
rosy-cheeked, sweet and wholesome as an August 
quarander, and I find—” 

“ Robin—not a goddess.’ 

“Well, then, a woman tall and stately, and 
more beautiful than words can say.” 

“Nay, Robin, you do but flatter. That is not 
like the old Robin I remember and—” I should 
have added “ loved,” but the word stuck. 

“T swear, sweet saint—if I may swear 
then I do affirm, that I do not flatter. Hear me 
tell a plain tale. I have travelled far since last 
I saw thee; I have seen the great ladies of the 
Court both of St. James’s and of the Louvre; I 
have seen the famous beauties of Provence, and 
the black-eyed witches of Italy; but nowhere 
have I seen a woman half so fair.” 

“Robin—you must not! Nay, Robin—you 
shame me!” 

Then he knelt at my feet and seized my hand 
and kissed it. Oh, the foolishness of a man in 
love! And yet it pleases us. No woman 
worth it. No woman can understand it; nor 
can she comprehend the power and might of 
man’s love, nor why he singles out her alone from 
all the rest and fills his heart wholly with her, so 
that all other women are henceforward as his 
sisters. It is wonderful; it is most wonderful, 
Yet it pleases us. Nay, we thank God for it 
with all our heart and with all our soul 

I would not, if IT could, set down all the things 
which Robin said. First, because the words of 
love are sacred; next, because 1 would not that 
other women should know the extravagance of 
his praise. It was in broken words, because 
love can never be eloquent. 

As for me, what could I do, what could I say ? 
For I had loved him from my very childhood, 
and now all my heart went out from me and be- 
came his. I was all his. I was his slave to com- 
mand. That is the quality of earthly love by 
which it most closely resembles the heavenly love, 
so that just as the godly man is wholly devoted 
to the will of the Lord in all things great and 
emall, resigned to His chastisements, and always 
anxious to live and die in His service, 80 in earth- 
ly love one must be wholly devoted to the per- 
son whom one loves. 

And Robin was come home again, and I was 
lying in his arms, and he was kissing me, and call- 
ing me all the sweet and tender things that he 
could invent, and laughing and sighing together 
as if too happy to be quiet. Oh, sweetest mo- 
ments of my life! Why did they pass so quickly ? 
Oh, sacrament of love, which can be taken only 
once,and yet changes the whole of life and fills 
it with memory which is wholly sweet! In all 
other earthly things there is something of bitter- 
ness. In this holy joy of pure and sacred love 
there is no bitterness—no, not any. It leaves 
behind nothing of reproach or of repentance, of 
shame or of sorrow. It is altogether holy. 

Now, when my boy had somewhat recovered 
from his first rapture, and J had assured him very 
earnestly that I was not, indeed, an angel, but a 
most sinful woman, daily offending in my inner 
thoughts (which he received, indeed, with an ap- 
pearance of disbelief and scorn), I was able to 
consider his appearance, which was now very 
fine, though always, as I learned when I saw him 
among other gentlemen, with some soberness, as 
became one whose upbringing inclined him to 
soberness of dress as well as of speech and man- 
ner. He wore a long wig of brown hair, which 
might have been his own but for its length; his 
hat was laced and cocked, which gave him a gal- 
lant and martial appearance; his neckcloth was 
long and of fine lace; beside him in my russet 
gown I must have looked truly plain and rustic; 
but Robin was pleased not to think so, and love 
is a great magician to cheat the eyes. 

He was home again; he told me he should 
travel no more (yet you shall hear how far he 
afterward travelled); his only desire now was 
to stay at home and live as his grandfather had 
lived, in his native village; he had nothing to 
pray for but the continuance of my love—of 
which, indeed, there was no doubt possible. 

It was now close upon six o'clock, and I begged 
him to go away for the present, and if my father 
and Sir Christopher should agree, and if it should 
seem to his Honor a fit and proper thing that 
Robin should marry a girl so penniless as my- 
self, why —then — we might meet again after 
breakfast, or after dinner; or, indeed, at any 
other time, and so discourse more upon the mat- 
ter. So he left me, being very reluctant to go; 
and I, forgetting my garden and what I had come 
forth to do, returned to the house. 

You must understand that all these things 
passed in the garden, divided from the lane by a 
thick hedge, and that passers-by—but there were 
none—could not, very well, have seen what was 
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nay, 


is 
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done, though they might have heard what was 
said. But if my father had looked out of his 
window he could have seen,and if my mother 
had come down-stairs she also might have seen 
through the window, or through the open door, 
Of this I thought not upon, nor was there any- 
thing to hide—though one would not willingly 
suffer any one, even one’s own mother—to see 
and listen at such a moment. Yet mother has 
since told me that she saw Robin on his knees 
kissing my hands, but she withdrew and would 
not look again. 

When 1 stepped within the door she was at 
work with her wheel, and looked up with a smile 
upon her lips, and tears were in her eyes. Had 
I known what she had seen, I should have been 
ashamed. 

“ Daughter,” she said, softly, “thy cheek is 
burning red. Hast thou, perchance, been too long 
in the sun ?” 

“No, mother; the sun is not too hot.” 

“ Daughter,” she went on, still smiling through 


Hast 
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tears, “ thine eyes are bright and glowing. 
thou a touch of fever by ill chance ?” 

* No, mother, | have no fever.” 

“Child, thy lips are tvembling and thy hands 
are shaking. My dear, my dear, what is it? 
Tell thy mother all.” 

She held out her arms to me, and I threw my- 
self at her feet aud buried my head in her lap, 
as if 1 had been again a child, 

“Mother, mother!” L eried, “ Robin hath come 
home again, and he says he loves me, and no- 
thing will do but he must marry me.” 

“ My dear,” she said, kissing and fondling me, 
“ Robin hath always been a good lad, and I doubt 
not that he hath returned unspotted from the 
world; but nay, do not let us be too sure. For, 
first, his Honor must consent, and then Madam; 
and thy father must be asked, and he would 
never, for any worldly honor, suffer thee to mar- 
ry an ungodly man. As for thy lack of fortune, 
I know not if it will stand in the way; and as 
for family, thy father, though he was born in 
New England, cometh of a good stock, and I my- 
self am a gentlewoman, and on both sides we 
bear an ancient coat of arms. And as for thy- 
self, my dear, thou art—I thank God for it !—of 
a sweet temper and obedient disposition. 
From the earliest thou hast never given thy 
mother any uneasiness, and I think thy heart 
hath been mercifully disposed toward goodness 
from thy childhood upward. 


an 


It is a special 
grace in this our long poverty and oppression, 
and it consoles me partly for the loss of my son 
Barnaby.” Here sle was silent for a space, and 
her eyes filled and brimmed over. “ Child,” she 
said, earnestly, “ thou art comely in the eyes of 
men; that have I known for long. It is partly 
for thy sweet looks that Sir Christopher loves 
thee; Mr. Boscorel plays music with thee be- 
cause his eyes love to behold the beauty of wo- 
man. Nay, 1 mean no reproach, because it is the 
nature of men to love all things beautiful, wheth- 
er it be the plumage of a bird or the shape of a 
woman’s head. Yes, thou art beautiful, my dear, 
Beauty passes, but love remains. Thy husband 
will perchance never cease to think thee lovely 
if he still proves daily thy goodness and the love- 
liness of thy heart. My dear, thou hast long 
comforted thy mother; now shalt thou go, with 
the blessing of the Lord, to be the solace 
the joy of thy husband.” 





and 





CHAPTER XII. 
HUMPHREY. 


PRESENTLY my father came in, the Bible in his 
hand. By his countenance it was plain that he 
had been already engaged in meditation, and that 
his mind was charged as with a message. 

Alas! to think of the many great discourses 
that he pronounced (being as a dog who must 
be muzzled should he leave the farm-yard) to us 
women alone. If they were written down the 
world would lift up its hands with wonder, and 
ask if a prophet indeed had been vouchsafed to 
this unhappy country. The Roman Church will 
have that the time of Saints did not end with 
the last of the Apostles; that may be, and yet a 
Saint has no more power after death than re- 
mains in his written words and in the memory 
of bis life. Shall we not, however, grant that 
there may still be Prophets, who see and ap- 
prehend the meaning of words and of things 
more fully than others even as spiritually mind- 
ed as themselves? Now, I say, considering what 
was immediately to befall us, the passage which 
my father read and expounded that morning was 
in a manner truly prophetic. 
of the basket of summer fruit which was vouch- 
safed to the prophet Amos. He read to us that 
terrible chapter—everybody knows it, though it 
hath but fourteen verses : 

“And I will turn your feasts into mourning, 
and all your songs into lamentation. ... I will 
send a famine in the land, not a famine of bread, 
nor a thirst for water, but of hearing the words 
of the Lord.” 

He then applied the chapter to these times, 
saying that the Scriptures and the prophecies ap- 
ply not only to the Israel of the time when Amos 
or any other prophet lived, but to the people of 
God in all ages, yet so that sometimes one proph- 
et seems to deliver the message that befits the 
time, and sometimes another. All these things 
prophesied by Amos had come to pass in this 
country of Great Britain, so that there was, and 
had now been for twenty-five years, a grievous 
famine and a sore thirst for the words of the 
Lord. He continued to explain and to enlarge 
upon this topic for nearly an hour, when he con- 
cluded with a fervent prayer that the famine 
would pass away, and the sealed springs be open 
again for the children of grace to drink and be 
refreshed. 

This done, he took his breakfast in silence, 
as was his wont, loving not to be disturbed by 


It was the vision 














mind was full of 
When he had eaten the 
bread and meat and taken the cup of cider, he 
arose and went back to his own room, and shut 
the door. We should have no more speech of 
him until dinner-time. 

“T will speak with him, my dear,” said my 
mother; “ but not yet. Let us wait till we hear 
from Sir Christopher.” 

“T would that my father had read us a pas- 
sage of encouragement and promise on this morn- 
ing of all mornings,” I said. 

My mother turned over the leaves of the Bi- 
ble. “I will read you a verse of encourage- 
ment,” she said. “It is the word of God as 
much as the Book of the Prophet Amos.” So 
she found and read for my comfort words which 
had a new meaning to me: 

“My beloved spake, and said unto me, ‘Rise 
up, my love, my fair one, and come away. For, 
lo, the winter is past, the rain is over and gone; 
the flowers appear on the earth ; the time of the 
singing of birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in our land; the fig-tree puttetl 
forth her green figs, and the vines with the ten- 
der grape give a good smell. Arise, my love, 
my fair one, and come away.’ ” 

And again, these that follow: 

“Set me as a seal upon thine heart, as a seal 
upon thine arm: 
jealousy is cruel as the grave: 


any earthly matters when his 
his morning discourse, 


for love is strong as death; 
the coals thereof 
are coals of fire, which hath a most vehement 
flame. Many waters cannot quench love, neither 
can the floods drown it: if a man would give 
all the substance of his house for love, it would 
utterly be contemned.” 

In these gracious, nay, these enraptured, words 
doth the Bible speak of love ; and though I am 
not so ignorant as not to know that it is the love 
of the Church for Christ, yet I am persuaded by 
my own spiritual experience—whatever Doctors 
of Divinity may argue—that the earthly love of 
husband and wife may be spoken of in these 
very words as being the type of that other and 
higher love. And in this matter I know that 
my mother would also confirm my judgment. 

It might have been between nine and ten that 
Humphrey came. 
than Robin; for the great white periwig which 
he wore (being a physician), falling upon Kis 
shoulders, did partly hide the deformity of his 
shoulder, and the black velvet coat did also be- 

As for his face, that was 
It had been grave and seri- 
it was now more grave and more 
He stood in the doorway, 
not seeing me—L was making a pudding for din- 
ner, with my sleeves rolled up and my arms white 
with flour, 

“ Mistress Eykin,” he said, “are old friends 
passed out of mind ?” 

“ Why”’—my mother left her wheel and gave 
him her hand—‘ tis Humphrey! I knew that 
we should see thee this morning, Humphrey. Is 
thy health good, my son, and is all well with 
thee ?” 

* All is well, madam, and my health is good. 
How is my master—thy husband ?” 

“He is always well, and—but thou knowest 
what manner of life he leads. Of late he hath 
been much disquieted ; he is restless—his mind 


Surely he was changed more 


come him mightily. 
not changed at all, 
ous in youth; 


serious in manhood, 


runs much upon the prophecies of war and pesti- 
lence. 
turn of the Mass which keep him uneasy. 


It is the news from London and the re- 
Go 
in and see him, Humphrey. He will willingly 
suffer thee to disturb him, though we must not 
go near him in his hours of study.” 

“Presently; but where is my old playfellow ? 
—where is Grace ?” 

“She is behind you, Humphrey.” 

He turned, and his pale face flushed when he 
saw me, 

“Grace?” he cried, 


“Ts this Grace? Nay, 
she is changed indeed ! 


I knew not—I could not 
expect—nay, how could one expect—” 
” 


“There is no change,” said my mother, sharp- 


“Grace was a child, and is now a woman; 


lv. 
that is all. 

5 Humphrey expects,” I said, “that we should 
all stop still while time went on. You were to 
become a Bachelor of Medicine, sir, and a Fellow 
of All Souls’ College, and to travel in Italy and 
France, and to come back in a velvet coat, anda 
long sword, anda periwig over vour shoulders ; 
aud I was to be a little girl still !” 

Humphrey shook his head. 

“It is not only that,” he said; “though I con- 
fess that one did not make due allowance for the 
flight of time. It is that the sweet-faced child 
has become—” 

* No, Humphrey,” I said. 
pliments. Go now, sir, and speak with my fa- 
ther. Afterward you shall tell me all that you 
have been doing.” , 

He obeyed, and opened my father’s door. 

“Humphrey!” My father sprang to his feet. 
“Welcome, my pupil! Thou bringest good news ? 
Nay; I have received thy letters ; 


“T want no com- 


I read the good 
news in thy face—I see it in thine eyes. Wel- 
come home !” 

“Sir, I have, indeed, great news,” 
phrey. 

Then the door was closed. 

He stayed there for half an hour and more; 
and we heard from within earnest talk—my fa- 
ther’s voice sometimes uplifted, loud and angry, 
but Humphrey’s always low, as if he did not wish 
us to overhear them. 


said Hum- 


So, not to seem unto each 
other as if we were listening, mother and I talked 
of other things, such as the lightness of the pud- 
ding, and the quantity of suet which should be 
put into it, and the time it should boil in the pot, 
and other things, as women can whose hearts are 
full, yet they must needs be talking. 

“Father hath much to say to Humphrey,” I 
said, after a time; “he did not use to like such 
interruption.” 

“Humphrey’s conversation is no interruption, 
my dear, They think the same thoughts aud talk 
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the same language. Your father may teach and 
admonish us, but he can only converse with a 
scholar such as himself. It is not the least ev 
of our oppression that he hath been cut off from 
the society of learned men, in which he used to 
take much delight. If Humphrey remains 
here a little while you shall see your father lose 
the eager and anxious look which hath of lat 
possessed him. He will talk to Humphrey, and 
will clear his mind. contented 
again for a while, or, at least, resigned.” 
Presently Humphrey came forth 
grave and serious, 


80 


Then he will be 


His face was 
My father came out of the 
room after him. 

* Let us talk more,” | 


our talk. 


‘let 
me on the hill-side, where 
It the Vision 
Basket of Summer Fruit that we read this morn 
ing.’ 


1e said: us resume 


Join 


none 


can hear us, is, indeed, of the 


His face was working with some inward 
excitement, and his eyes were full of a strange 
light as of a glad conqueror, or of one—forbid 


the thought !—who 





was taking a dire revenge. 

He strode down the garden out into the 
lanes, 

“Thus,” said my mother, “ will he walk out, 

and sometimes remain in the woods, walking, 


preaching to the 
the whole day long. 


and swinging his arms 
Art thou a 
canst thou heal him, Humphrey ?” 


winds, 


puysician, and 





“Tf the cause be removed 


eured. Perhaps before k 





removed,” 
* The cause—oh, the cause !—what is the cau 
but tl ot Law? He 


dered by Heaven itself to preach is silent for five 


se 


le tvranny the who was or 





and-twenty vears. His very life hath been taken 
from him. And you talk of removing the cause!” 
“Madam, if the Law suffer him onee more to 
preach freely, would that m—and you?” 
My mother shook her ‘The Law, the 





Law,” she said, ‘now we have a 





throne, it is far more likely to lead my husband 
to the stake than to set him free 

“That we shall shortly see,” sa 

My mother bent her head over 3 
one who wishes to talk no more b 
ject. She loved not to speak ri 





husband to any except to me. 


I went out into the garden with Humphrey. I 
was foolish. I laughed nothing. I 


nonsense. Oh, I was so happy that if a pipe and 


At talked 


tabor had been heard age [ should h 


in the vi ive 
danced to the music, like poor Barnaby the night 
before he ran aw ) I regarded not the grave 
and serious face of my companion, 


“You are 


“Tt is because vou 


merry, Grace,” said Humphrey. 


are come back again—vou 

and Robin. Oh, the time has been long and dul 
ind now you have come we shall all be happy 
again. Yes; my father will cease to fret and 
rage; he will talk Latin and Greek with vou; 


Sir Christopher will be happy only in 


Madam will have 


and Mr. Boscorel will bring out all the old musi 


upon you, her son home again ; 


for you. Humphrey, it is a happy day that brings 
you home again,” 
“Tt may be a happy day also for me,” he said ; 


When the | 


“but there is much to be done 











usi 
ness we have in hand is accomplished 

“ What business, Humphrey?” For he spoke 
so gravely that he startled me 

Tis business of which thy father ws 
child. Nay; let us not talk of it I think and 
hope that it is as good as accomplished now be 
fore it is well taken in hand. It is not of that 
business that I would speak. Grace, thou art so 
beautiful and so tal : 

“Nav, Humphrey. I must not be flattered.” 

“And I so rooke ~ 

“ Humphrey, I will not hear this t You, so 
great a scholar, thus to speak of yourself!” 

“ Let me speak of myself, my deat Hear me 
for a moment.” I declare that I had not th 
least thought of what he was going to say, mv 
mind being wholly occupied with the idea of 
Robin. ; 

‘I am a physician, as you doubtless know 


Medicine Doctor, of Oxford 
lier, and Leyden. 
and 


of Padua, Montpel- 
I may fairly 
be 


one of my age from schools of medicine and from 


I know all 





sav, 


without boasting—that may learned by 
books on the science and practice of healing. I 
believe, in short, that | am as good a physician 


as can be found within these seas, Iam minded, 
as soon as tranquillity is restored, to set up as a 
physician in London, where I have ali 


eady many 
friends, aud am assured of some support 


I think, 
humbly speaking, that reasonable success awaits 
me. Grace—you know that I have loved vou all 
crooked as I ? 
you cannot but know that I have loved you 
Oh, child!” 
hands, and in his eyes there was a world of long 


my life—will you marry me, 
Oh! 


all my life. 


im 


he stretched forth his 


ing and of sadness which moved my heart. ‘ My 
dear, the crooked in body have no friends among 
men ; they cannot join in their rough sports, noi 





They have 
My 
Oh, 


drink with them, nor fight with them. 
no chance of happiness 
dear, give me that cl 
my dear, give me 


put 





in love my Geat 


ance, I thee 
that ch 
Never had I seen Humphrey so moved before 
I felt guilty and ashamed in the presence of this 
passion of which I was the most un 
“Oh, Humphrey, stop ! 


iove 


WOrLHV Cause 


for Heaven’s sake stop! 
because | am but this very morning 


promised to 





Robin, who loves me too; and Ilove Robin, Hun 
phrey. He sank back, pale and disordered, and 
I thought that he would swoon, but he recovered 
“Humphrey, never doubt that I love you too; 
but oh, I love Robin, and Robin loves me!” 

* Yes, dear- -yes, cl ild ves, Grace,” he said, 
in broken accents. ‘T understand; everyth ng 
is for Robin —evervthing fur Robin! Why, I 


mignt have 
and comely 
Robin, the 


guessed it. For Robin, the straight 
for Robin, for 
inheritance; for Robin, happy love. 
For me, a crooked body; for me, a feeble frame; 
for me, the loss of fortune; for me, contempt 


figure ; the strength; 
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“AND I WAS LYING IN HIS ARMS, AND HE WAS KISSING MK, AND CALLING ME ALL THE SWEET AND TENDER THINGS THAT HE COULD INVENT.” 


and poverty; for me, the loss of love. All for Robin—all for possible, and even probable. Forgive me! 
Robin !” —your brother. Will you forgive me, dear ?” 


“Humphrey, surely thou wouldst not envy or be jealous of “Oh, Humphrey, there is nothing for me to forgive!” 
2ohin 9? “ 
wolin ? 


Let me be as before may forget me if ever I suffer this passion of envy to hurt my 
cousin Robin or thyself !” 

So saying, he burst from me with distraction in his face. Poor 
iy, there is much for me to repent of. Forget it, then, if Humphrey! Alas! when I look back and consider this day, there 
Never had I seen him thus moved, or heard him thus speak... there is nothing to forgive.” is a doubt which haunts me. Always had I loved Robin; that is 
He made no answer for a while; then he said, slowly and pain- “T have forgotten it already, Humphrey.” most true, But Thad always loved Humphrey; that is most true. 
fully: “Grace, I amashamed! Why should not Robin have all? “So”—he turned upon me his grave, sweet face (to think of it What if it had been Humphrey instead of Robin who had arisen 
Who am I that I should have anything? Forgive me, child! I | makes me yearn with tenderness and pity to see that face again) in the early morning to find his sweetheart in the garden when 
have lived in a paradise which fools create for themselves. I “so, farewell, fond dream! Do not think, my dear, that Tenvy — the dew was yet upon the grass ? 
have suffered myself to dream that what I ardently desired was Robin. "Twas a sweet dream. Yet, I pray that Heaven in wrath = + (vo BE CONTINUKD.] 
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THE TEAR-KERCHIEF. 
bed pathetic is the mission appointed for 
this dainty bit of linen 


Among the Tvrolese 


a maiden, as she sets forth for church upon let 


wedding day, receives from the hands of her mo- 
ther the parting gift ofa handkerchief made of 
lately spun linen. With this farewell remem- 
braucer she wipes the tears that flow when de- 
parting from her 4 dhood’s home, and when 
taking upon herself her marriage vows. It is 
then neatly f folded, and with special care laid 
iwav in the linen press of the new home, and for 
a season—it may be for vears—it lies untouched, 

Each daughter of the house receives in het 
turn. on the dav of her marriage, a similar ker- 

ief—the mother’s perhaps still lving unfolded ; 


there comes a day when her eyes, weary with 


vigils of vears, close for the ir heavenly sleep, 

i hands that through life have vigilantly min- 
istered unto others are resting over the no long- 
er throbbing heart Then will the tear-kerchief 
come to its final ministration: it is laid with 
trembling hands over the placid features of the 
dear departed. 





USEFUL RECIPES. 














Frvir Jeu.y or any Kinv.—-Place fruit prepared for 
pres ' nay yper kettle, wit eR own weight In 
w te a 1 Sh and stew fo twenty minnates, 
or until aplenty of syrup has exuded hen pour the 
Ww through a new sieve, but do not press it; take 
the solid fruit that remains in the sieve, and stew it 

y for a half-hour, mashing all the time until it is 
nough to be stored for jam. Put the juice into 
kettle and boil it hard for fifteen minutes, 
) be ready to pour into glasses and make 
tirm } vy. 
Composition SwreermMeat.—Take one quart of goose- 











berries, alter the stems and blossoms have been re- 
moved, and all mildew washed off with warm water 
Add the same quantity of ripe strawberries capped, the 
same of seeded cherries, the same of raspberries, the 
same of currants picked from the stem. Place all these 
fruits together in a china bow], bruise and blend them | 
well, when to every pint of the mixture must be added 
a pound of sugar Then boil in a preserving kettle for 
half an hour, stirring it all the time that it is on the 
fir 

AveTrian Purrs.—Two ounces of panndet: went, 
the same of clarified butter and sifted sugar, two tal 
spoonfuls of flonr, the yolks of two eggs, half a plat of 
cream, and a little rose or orange flower w ater. Beat 
all tovether, butter the pans, fill them only half full, | 


and bake for half an hour in 
Lemon Purrs.—Sift a pound of fine white sng- 
ar, grate the rind from three lemons, then whip up 
gg to a froth, and mix all together to the consist- 
good paste; cut it into shapes and bake upon 
writing paper, being careful not to handle the paste 


nu siow oven, 
halt 


an egg 
ency of 





Place the paper upon a flat tin, and bake in a very slow 
oven 
ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow'’s Soornina Syaxup for Children 


Teething, soothes the child, softens the gums, 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the 
diarrhea. 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv.} 


allays 





Burnett's Coonatne is the best and cheapest Hair 
Dressing in the world. It kills dandruff, allays irrita- 
tiou,and promotes a healthy growth of the Hair.—[Ad.]} 





Tue superiority of Burnerr’s Fravonine Extraocrs 
consists in their perfect purity and great strength. Ad.] 





ADVERTISHMEN'LS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
BAKER’S 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oil has been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 
cal, costing less than one cent a 
cup. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
jadmirably adapted for invalids as 
# well as for persons in health. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & Ot, Dorchester, Mass. 
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Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. 
strength, and wholesomeness. 
ordinary kinds, 


A marvel of purity, 
More economical than 
and cannot be sold in compe- 
multitude of low-test, short-weight 
alum or phosphate powders. Sold only in cans. 


106 Wall St, 


he 


Roya pe 


Bakine Powper Co., 


For Baby’s Skin. 


Ture Love.trst, Wurrest, Crearest, Sorrest, 
purest skin, free from pimple, spot, or blemish is pro- 
duced by 


CUTICURA SOAP. 


It is absolutely pure, 
delicately medicated, ex- 
quisitely perfumed, and 
simply incomparable as 
an Infantile Skin Soap. 
If used from moment of 
birth, is sure to prevent 
every species of skin 
and scalp diseases. Sale 
greater than that of all 
other infantile skin 
soaps in the werld com- 
bined. Sold throughout 





the civilized world 
Porrer Deve & Curmtoat Co., 
Send for “How 


Boston, U.S. A. 
to Purify and Beautify the Skin.” 


The finest Meat-Flavoring Stock. 
USE IT FOR SOUPS, 
Beef Tea,Sauces,and Made Dishes. 





EXTRACT of MEAT 


N. B.—tienuine only with fac-simile of 
Baron Liebig’s signature in BLUE INK 
across label. 

Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Druggists. 

LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


METROPOLITAN CONSERVATORY OF MUSI’, 
21 East 14th Street, New York. 

The most Select Musical School in the United States. 
Exceptional advantages: Voice, Piano-forte, Organ, 
Violin, Harmony, and the Languages. Successful 
musicians and eminent teachers comprise the Fac- 
ulty — all aetually employed at the Conservatory. 
Prominent among them are: Dupury Buok, ALBeKT 
K. Parsons, and Harry Rowe Suetvey. Applicants 
without musical talent not accepted. Send for 50-page 
circular. H. W. GREENE, General Manager. 

Cc. B. HAWLEY, Musical Director. 
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Pears’ Soap 
Fair white hands. 
Brightclearcomplexion 


Soft healthful skin. 


“ PEARS ’—The Great English Complexion SOAP,—Sold Everywhere.” 








CLUMBIA 
PAYCLES ; 

ye -TRICYCLES 
: ‘SS TANDEMS 


GUARINTEED= HIGHEST GRADE 
ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE: FREE 


—=* Pope Mra.Co. 
79 FRANKLIN ST- BOSTON 
BRANCH | |12 WARREN ST. NEW YorRK 
Houses|| |291 WABASH AVE.CHICAGO. 


PEERLESS DYES 








Are the BEST. 
SoLp By Drueaists. 





40) od LINEN FLOSS © 
EMPRESS CORD 
69 971) Meee OO) 28 8) 
BaARGARREN ART TAREAD 
BOOK on. EMBROIDERY 
BY MAIL FOR 25 
JR LEESON « €2 
56/ Broadway V¥—BOSTON 








Canfield Seamless 
—_— Shields 


—_@aty reliable 
Shield made. 
Have been 
by more than six 
million ladies, 
i Sales tive times 
Shield made in 
U. 8. or Europe. 


imitations. 
Samper Pair, 
By mail, 
25 Cents. 





Pat. in U. S. and Europe. 


CANFIELD RUBBER COMPANY, 
86 Leonard St, New York. 


E L L MU THI Ladies’ College, Lenten, Out. Canada, 
Haar few equals and wo superior in America, 
Highest Cues Art, Music, Literature, 
Elocution. Climate e zoeptionally healthy. Cost 

moderate, For ~ a addres 


ec. N. ENGLISH, M.A., 
COLD, than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all ages. Cost- 


ly outfit FREE. Terms FREK. Address, Txuk & Co, Augusta, Maine 


~s Principal. 


fou can live at home and make more money at work for us 








ih, \ 
VAT ae 





— 


STANDARD 


Norr.-Our unqualified challenge for atest of all Writing Machines remains unaccepted. Send for copy if interested. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 
ington, D. (.; Baltimore, Md.; Chicago, Ul.; St. 


Broadway, N. Y.; Boston, Mass.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Wash- 


Louis, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Minneapolis, Minn. ; 


St. Paul, Minn.; Kansas City, Mo.; Denver, Col.; London, England. 








Chafing, 


For counteracting the irritating effects of retained Perspiration, 
R: shes, Itching, ete. 





" 





Is unequalled by any otner remedy. 
PACKER’S TAR SOAP is sold by Druggists. 


THE PACKER MF’G CoO. 








Its dally Ose insures Smooth, soft skin, with improved tint and texture. 


25 cents. Sample, 4 cents if Bazar is mentioned. 


100 Fulton Street, New York. 


— 





worn | 


Beware of | 





| some gilt stamp on side and marbled edges, $22 





A “a 
\ | THE SKELETON BANG (Patented Nov. 1 
that of any other 


BARBOUR’S 





IRISH FLAX THREADS 


In Every Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


WHETHER FOR 


Button-sewing, Lace-making, Embroidery, 


OR OTHER FANOY WORK, 
Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
the Country. 








"ACN “OAW UIQ AVON 
='30043S WPL ISOM FC 


5, 1887), 
the greatest comfort of the age, elegant, natural, and 
durable, for sale at this establishment only, from $3 
upward, Infringers will be duly prosecuted. 

The most beautiful SWITCHES, naturally wavy or 
straight, all long convent hair, from $5 upward; not 
our own make, from $1.50 upward, 

GRAY AND WHITE HAIR A SPECIALTY. 
the finest and largest assortment in the country, at 
prices below those of any other house. 

Hair cntting and curling by best French artists. Sham- 
pooing, shair ‘dyeing on the premises, any desirable shade. 


GAN BLAS 


se GOCOANUT 


HEALTHFUL, NUTRITIOUS, ALWAYS HANDY. 


For PUDDINGS. PIES anoCAKES. 
p In pound and 
aa . Ark your Grocer for it, 
trial coe free on 


request. 
CROFT & ALLEN, PHILADELPHIA. 











The best History of the War that has yet appeared.— 
Boston Traveller. 








The plates of innit Weekly during the War 
having been destroyed, 


HARPER’S 


Pictorial History of the Rebellion 


Is the only means of obtaining its invaluable histori- 
cal illustrations. In two splendid folio voiumes, same 
size page as the Weekly, and containing 1000 of its 
famous War pictures. Price for set, carriage paid, 
in bevelled cloth, $16; in Half Turkey Morocco, hand- 
: full 
Morocco, elegant, $35. To avoid deception see 
that books bear Harper’s name. Send for ll- 
lustrated Circular to 


McDONNELL BROS., Publishers, 
185 Dearborn St., Chicago, Hl. 





Of priceless value for preservation.—Boston Ad- 
vertiser. 





NOTICE.—Parties ir. the vicinity of New York, 
Detroit, St. Louis, Philadelphia, Boston, Chicago, Kan- 


| sas City, St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other large cities, 


if 


can have a set of this book sent to them for examina- 
tion free of charge. Agents wanted, Liberal 
terms to first-class men. In many parts of the conn- 
try this book is sold on the easy-payment plan. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, cies LIN 


M. DECKER, 825 Broadway, New? York. 

















AGES T. 25, 1888. 
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PURITY 
ano BEAUTY 


Curticura Remeoes Cure 


Skin ano Brooo Diseases 





FROM Pimpces to SororuLa. 
N2 PEN OAN DO JUSTIOR TO THE FSTEEM IN WHIOH 
4 the Curtovea Remepies are held by the thou- 
sands npon thousands whose lives have been made 
happy by the cure of ag gonizing, humiliating, itching, 
scaly, and pimply diseases of the skin, scalp, and 
blood, with loss of hair. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrroura Soap, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from it, exter- 
nally, and Curiovra Resoivent, the new Blood Puri- 
fier, internally, are a positive cure for every form of 
skin and blood disease, from pimples to scrofula. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Curioura, 50c.; Soar, 
2he.; Resouvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue 
anv Curmican Co., Boston, Mass. 

Send for “How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 








aa 


Pimples, blackheads, chapped ‘and oily “ea 
__ skin prevented by Cuticura Soap, “GA 
~ Rhe umatism, Kidney Pains and Weak- 











an 





















N. Y. 











Illustrations, 


Y ness speedily cured by Curiovea ANTI-Pain 
\quA Priasver, the only pain-killing plaster. 
SAFE Capital, $750,000 
Surplus, $355,016 
Principal and interest both fully guaranteed by Capi. 
tal and Surplus of $1,105,016. In seventeen years of 
business we have loaned $11 494,500, peying from 
interest, $7,056,200 of 
6% io) 4 9% interest and principal 
have been returred 
t> investors with- 
out delay or the loss of a doliar._ Real Estate 
First Mortgage and Debenture Bonds ard 
Savings Certificates always on band for sale— 
In Savings Departments, in amounts of $5 and up 
ward ; in the Mortgage Department, $300 and up- 
ward. Full information regarding our various securi- 
ties furnished by 
J. B.WATKINS LAND MORTGAGE CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS; «r 
New York Mang’r, WENRY DICKINSON, 319 GBroadviay. 
5 A PERFECT SOAP. 
Most valuable toilet luxury 
ever produced. Exceeding- 
ly beneficial in its effects on 
the skin, and gives a clear, 
Beautiful Complexion. 
If yourdruggist does notkeep 
it send 6c. for sample cake. 
A. H, COBB, Boston, Mass, 
»THELARGE SENSE 
= CORDED D SENSE. 
For Ladies, Misses and Children 
gives an opportunity to unprincipled 
dealers to offer 
INFERIOR IMITATIONS 
under various names, upon 
which they can make a larger 
profit, saying they are**about 
as good as the GOOD 
SENSE Waist.” 
THEY ARE NOT AS GOOD. 
e sure your Corset is 
stamped **Gi00d Sense.”’ 
Sold by all Leading Retailers. 
> Send for Circular. 
> - FERRIS BROS Mannfactarers, 
Ai * NEW YORE 
RSHALL FIELD& CO. Guicaco 
WHOLESALE WESTERN AGEN 
_PEERLESS nthe. Are the ey 
SOLD By Druceists. 
. : { INDELIBLE 
1 THE OLDEST 
THE BEST 
Sot B¥ ALL DRUGGISTS & STATIONERS 
Has no —_ in preventing and curing 
for it. Drag and Dry-Goods Stores. 
THE Ww HITE TAR €O., 125 Warren Street, 
Madame Porter’s 
Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant. Relie le, 
Effectual. 
Successfully used for more 
than fifty years, Try it. 
ARLOW’S INDICO BLUE. 
It« merits as a WASH BLUE have been fally tested 
and endorsed by thousands of housekeepers, Your 
grocer onght to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 
?D Ss W ILT ‘BE RGER, Prop, 233 N, Second St., Phil., 
MQYHE BEST PREVENTION against dresses fading. 
| Pamphlet free. THE ALBOS CO., Cincinnati, 0. 
’ ‘ Treva _ Try. . 
AGENTS WANTED 
to take subscriptions for 
Dip hak es OF 
ADVENTURE. 
Compiled and Edited 
by 
WILLIAM DEAN HOWELZS, 
and 
THOMAS SERGEANT PERRY 
Profuse 1044 Pages, 
Address 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 
Franklin Square, 


LADY AGERTS 2", secure 
bd Pie alee eee 
employment at $50 to $100 per 
month selling Queen City Sup- 
porte Sample outfit free. 
Xddress C incinnai* Suspender 
Co.,l1 E. Ninth St.,Cincinuati,O, 





New York. 





904. 


THOMSON’S 


CELEBRATED 
Glove-Fitting 
CORSETS 


HAVE NEVER 
BEEN EQUAL 
TO PRESENT 
MAKE. 

MORE POPULAR 
THAN EVER. 

A PERFECT FIT 
GUARANTEED. 
THREE LENGTHS, 
Short, Medium, 

Extra Long. 

TWELVE GRADES. 
Highest Awards Granted. 

THE —S Goons AND CHEAPEST 

BR QUALITY. 
FOR SALE EVERY WHERE. 


| "none LANGDON & CO., New York, 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS. 


“CLEANFAST” FAST BLACK 
STOCKINGS. 


FP. Robinson Dye. 


We guarantee an 
Intely clean, fast color, which 
will improve on washing, 
and unsurpassed wearing 
ities 
None genuine without our 
-iark on each pair 
Send for price-list. 


sHOMS Oy, 


CELEGRATe, 


and 





abeo- 





TRADE MARK. 


The Cleanfast Hosiery Co., 
927 Broadway, N. Y. 2 West l4th St., 
107 State St., Chicago. 49 West St., Boston. 


ENGLISH & AMERICAN 
Wilton & Brussels 
CARPETS 


—FoR— 

HALLS & STAIRS. 

OF ALL WIDTHS, IN SPECIAL, 

DESIGNS, NOT SHOWN BY ANY 
HOUSE. 

JOHN F. 


St., 


ORNE, 
Philadelphia, 
Invited. 


Chestnut 
Correspondence 


DRY GOODS 20" ¥EW roe 


Mail Orders promptly and 
carefully filled. 


LOWEST PRICES, 


Silks, Dress Goods, Laces, Embroideries, Hosiery, 
and Underwear, Gloves, Ribbons, Shoes, &c., in large | 
assortment, at prices unusually low. 

Le Boutillier | Qf 73d 


Street, 
NEW YORK. 


Brothers, 


‘(WS DE VERTUS SEURS. 


| measure taken on the persons themselves ; 


Skin Diseases, | 


Pa. | 





12 Rue Auber, Paris. 


With the corsets of this firm it is useless to have 
it is suf- 
ficient to apply for a special notice containing all ne- 
cessary informatious, to obtain a pertect corset. 


PREPARED 


GLUE. 


The Famous Adhesive of the World. 
Warranted seven times the strength 
of any other liquid glue. 

It holds like a vise. 
THE STANDARD FOR THIRTY YEARS. 
2-ounce bottle, 25 cents with brush. 
Sold Everywhere. 


It mends everything. 





‘becoming’ to ladies 
who wear their hair parted, 


$2; Hair Goods, Cosmetics We 
sent C.0.D.any where. Send t 
the m'fr for Illust’d Price-L sts 
E. Burnhan, 71 State-st.(Cent’! Music Hall)Chicago 


HAIR 


ON THE 


LIPS, 
FACE, 








DR. DUVAL’S SUPERFLUOUS 


HAIR DESTROYER. 


Approved by Eminent Physicians. 
A French preparation, guaranteed harm- 
drugs; specially prepared’ for ladies’ use 


highly perfumed ; never fails to permane nt: 
ly remove the hair ; put or in plain pac —_ 
letter. rice, 


in the form of a seale 
per packet. Sold by Druggists 


f you cannot get it at your druggist we 
send it by mail on receipt of price. 


wilh ‘5 








New 


WILLIAMSON & CO, 
mt Park P Place, ‘York. 


EDORADRESSSHIELDS 


ARE THE BEST 'N THE worRLD 





F agents easily make $20 weekly, ¥ wit] 


AH aR NK MA NN &CO.BALTIMORE Mo. SAMPLE PAIR Kod 
VALON’S new patented specialty ‘for LaviEs 
Useful, dainty, unique ! Sellsat sight; ofter 
2or3 in one house. EVERY L. ADY NERDS IT. Fe 


ye 
oO 
| sample & terms address EUGENE PEARL, 2 UNION Sq.,) 


S Bz 12. AR. 













ty 
YS 


At the 
found, that while a little 
each package, a less number of packages have 


manufacture. 


been used, 


end of 


and that the 
than compensates for the greater first cost. 


food, as of other things, it 


is equally true that the 
best is the cheapest. A 
package of “ CEREALINE 
FLAKES ’ at twenty cents, 
costs a trifle more than 

a similar package of 

inferior cereal products, 
because it costs more to 
a year it will be 
more has been paid for 


saving in amount more 








N.Y. | 


EXCLUSIVE | 
OTHER | 


“PARTED BANG” 


Made of natural CURLY Hair, 
guarnteed 


less to the skin and free from a yr | 


TAKETHE yg 
Chicago and 
| dianapolis,Cin- 
wintercities of 
the 

Send stamp for Tourists’ Guide. 
oO McC ormick, Gen. Pass. - Agent, Chic AGO. 


NOTABLE NEW NOVELS. 


By H. Rider 


Library Edition. 








| Louisville, In- 


Florida and 


South. 


I laggard. 


16mo, Half Cloth, 75 cents 


a volume, 

MAIWA’S REVENGE, _ Illustrated. — Mr. 
MEESON’S WILL.—ALLAN QUATERMAIN. Il- | 
lustrated.—SHE. Illustrated. — KING SOL- 
OMON’S MINES. — JESS. — DAWN. — THE | 


Wircu’s HEAD, 


’ Miss 


Each in one volume. 


Amélie Rives, 


By 


(Mrs. J. Armstrong Chanter). 
Virginia of Virginia. A Story. ‘Siete: 
Post 8vo, Cloth, Extra, $1.00. 
A Brother to Dragons, and Other Old-Time | 
Tales Post Svo, ¢ loth, Extra, $1.00. 


A Strange Manuscript Found 


in a Copper Cylinder. 
A Romance. Richly Illustrated by GILBERT 
GAUL. 12mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25 


William Black: 


The Strange Adventures of a House-Boat 
By WiLLIAM BLack. Illustrated. 12mo, | 
Cloth, $1.25 
For the Right. 

A Romance. By KARL EmMiIL FRANZos, 
Given in English by JULIE SuTTER. Preface 
by GEORGE MACDONALD, LL.D.  12mo, 
Cloth, $1.00, 


of Nicolas Muss. 


Bartholo- 
Bols-MALLY. 


The History 
An Episode of the Massacre 
mew. From the French of D 
12mo, Cloth, $1.00. 


of St. 


By R. M. Johnston. 


Mr. Absalom Billingslea, and Other Georgia 
Folk. By R. M. Jonnsron, Author of ‘‘ Old 
Mark Langston,” ‘** Dukesborough Tales,” 
&c. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, Extra, $1.25. | 


| i 
| Harper's Franklin Square 
Yi Library. 


NEW ISSUES, 8v0, PAPER COVERS. 


THROUGH THE LONG NIGHTS. By Mrs. E - 








| Lynn Linton... Shaskuwa wes 25 | 
| THE FATAL THREE. By E. Braddot og 
THE MYSTERY OF MIRBRIDGE By James 
Payn Illustrated. .. en ° 
STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A HOUSI 
| BOAT — By William Black. Illustrated 
| WESSEX TALES. By Thomas Hardy......... 3 
JOYCE. A Novel. By Mrs. Oliphant... 5 
HERR PAULUS. A Novel. By Walter Besant. 35 
|} ONLY A CORAL GIRL. By Gertrude Forde 
FOR THE RIGHT. By Karl Emil Franzos. Given 
in English by Julie Sutter........eeceeeceeeeees 3 


PUBLISHED BY 
HARPER BROTHERS, NEW YORK, 


| S28 The above works are 


« 





bis 7 
| will be sent by Harvet a" Bae - 
| paid, to any part of the United States or Canada, on 


receipt of the price. 


@” Harper's CaraLoGue sent on receipt of Ten Cen!s 


7m stamps. 


HINDERCORNS. 


The only sure Cure for Corns. Stopsall pain. Ensures 
comfort tothe feet. lic. at bruggists. Hiscox &Co.,N. x. 




















The best of all remedies for 
Inward Pains, Colic, Indiges- 
tion, Exhaustion and all Stom- 
ach and Bowel troubles, Also 
= most effective cure for 

oughs, Colds, Bronchitis and 

ite cuons of the breathing 
organs, It promotes refreshing 
sleep, improves the appetite, 
overcomes nervous prostratic om, 
and gives new life and strength P 2 

| tothe weak and aged, soc, aud $1.00, at Drg 


guists. 


BETWEEN | 


) cinnati,and all | 








‘READY FOR USE 

, REQUIRE ONLY WARMING. 

PREPARED UNDER THE SUPERVISION OF 

} ~A.BIARDOT or PARIS, 
i MEMBER EXPERTS ON FOOD YTRE 

PARIS INTERNATIONAL EMNBITION 

4 ta GREEN TURTLE: TERRAPIN 
) CHI CKEN- MULLIGATAWNY 











SERVZD OW ALL PULLMAN BUFFET CARS’. 


SEND US 12 CTS.IN STAMPS WE WILL SEND 
YOu PREPAID A SAMPLE CAN ‘YOUR CHOICE. 


Sold ky PARK & TUF ORD rae BEST CROLERS. ~ 











1 








JOSEPH GILLOTTS| 
STEEL PENS 


| | GOLDMEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 


Bt BROWNS 
= — FRENCH 
“|DRESSING 


FOR — 
LADIES’ & CHILDREN’S 
BOOTS AND SHOES. 


HIGHEST AWARD WHEREVER 
EXHIBITED 


a 













™ | TRUNKS, HARNESS. | 
J}, commact TOPSMC L 
3 é Medal 
very Bo 


BOSTON. MASS ‘ 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 


FOR-DRESS MAKERS 


My New Self-Attaching Dress Stays fasten them- 
selves firmly to the dress-lining, so as never to work 
| loose. Nosewing. Noriveting. Only thetouch of a 











hotiron. Save time, money, labor and worry. Sen¢ 
25e. for sample doz. THOS. P. TAYLOR, Bridgeport, Conn. 


Gs DR. SYKE’S “Be 


¥! SURE CURE CATARRH 


Has cured tao cases pronounced hope ‘less by physi. 
sense Talk’? 
ill convince you. 





cians, Send for Fr kb **C mn om 
and numerous te »stimo: nials 1¢ 

Pr, SYRKRES SURE CURE €0., 330 Race St. Cincinnati. Ohio. 
Established, Chicago, 1870, Moved to Cincinnati, 1888. 


SU sdeeommsciey VOUS HAIR. 


Mme. Julian’s Spe- 
citic i Poa ' 





f et 
face 1 





SKin, which neither to 
ele tv n ny of the 1 
C vert I is st ffs 
ls ecomplish. ess Mme AN, 4s! 20th St. Y 


Fe for D A y Pece’s Pas hurae 
CURED E FS | 


Comfortabie, ir ul 
or call on F, "HISCOX, 853 | ain ef 3 paper. 


Dex T. LELIX GOURAUDS ORIENTAL 
R EK AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 





PURIFIES 


Canadas, and 


us 


HOP KINS. Proprietor, 48 Bond St., running 
v main office, 37 Great Joues St. oN. XY. 


FERD. T. 


through 





57 2 
FACETLE. | 
REFLECTIONS. 
Isn't it strange that little girls rather than little boys have | 


sony dispositions ? 


We should never judge a man by his clothes. A 


lavender 
Derby 


may sometimes cover brains, and a warm heart often 
beats beneath the haughty exterior of an old-gold vest with 
pink polka-dots 


Time is short, but he manages to cover the ground quite as \ 
expeditiously as he would if he were longer. 


It is hardly fair to sneer at a carpenter because he goes driv- 
ing every day. Driving nails is not a luxurious pastime. 


The traveller returning from abroad is always haunted by the 
customs In-spectre, 


We have grave doubts if Adam was ever called a dude fot 
carrying a Cain with a large head. 


It persons with princely incomes would draw the live at im- | 
perial outgoes, there would be fewer bankrupts in the world. | 
| 

| 


There is only one certain tip on a baxe-ball game, and that is 
the foul tip. 


We do not think it shows extraordinary self-denial in a man 
if he declines a nomination for the Presidency of the United 
States. Indeed we think the most self-sacrificing person is he 
who consents to rup, thereby laying himself open to the gross 
libels of the campaign banner painter, and permitting the 
world to read his past life as he has not lived it, for his coun- 
try’s sake. 

name. 2S SS ae 


A MEAN MAN. 
**What is the tronble between you and Charlie, my dear?” 
said a fond mother to her daughter. 
“Why, ma, I threw him a kiss when he went away, and he 
threw it right back, and I never shall forgive him, s’*therenow !” 


—_——@———— 


HER STRONG POINT. 
** But, my lord, she is so homely and fat.” 


“Tt is her pounds, me boy, that have attracted me; 80 say no 
more.” 
a 


The meanest man the Bazar has yet heard of is he who keeps 
a hickel with a string tied to it for use on the weighing-ma- 
chines, 
string A man who would cheat an inoffensive machine is unworthy of 
the confidence of his fellow-beings. 


sethantes: 
NOT FAR FROM RIGHT. 
“Yes,” said Mrs. Spriggins, “ Johnnie is a good enough boy when he’s 
at school, but he worries me awfully when he’s home on his vexation.” 


— 
SWIMMING-TIME. 
Now tlhe season's here again 
When the small boy will explain 
To his mother's fond but slightly doubting mind 
low his hair becomes so wet, 
And his knickerbockers get 
Turned round so that the front side is behind 
—— 
IIE WAS ALL RIGHT. 
“Do you see that sign, ‘ No smoking allowed,’ sir ?” said the custodian 
of the library to an offender azainst the rules of the institution. 
es, L see it,” was the reply “Tm not smoking aloud; I’m smok- 
ing very quietly—no one can hear me.” 


— 


They call the celebrated “fry in a box” oysters @ la bobtail car be- 
cause the fare is dropped into the box. 
~ “ 
“The Board of Trade, eh?” said the bankrupt. ‘ Well, 


if any man’s 
worse bored of trade than I, I'd like to know it.’ 


a 


HIS FAD. 


** Every man has some fad,” said Barkins 
lotisi ness,” 


* Monopolist, eh 2?” queried his friend 


**Mine is minding my own 


a 
HE WAS 
“I'm a float! I'm a float!” sang Mr. Dudekins 
“You are certainly light enough for one,” retorted Miss Barkins, sotto 
poce. aeciliiaidineadads 
Those who haye witnessed it say that there is no more moving specta- 
cle in the world than a good game 


of chess, 


Ca \ 


; \\C\\ > 
ALVA 


er 





— 


i i 


Pe ey i Hai\iaingy? * 
Fill, | i f Witt yee wi) 4 
HMA i = Rah 
{ rl nae 


on 
4 





REFINED BY NATURE. 


“AN’ 'NUDDER TING I READ: A BODY MUS’N’T NEBER PUT DEIR KNIFE IN DEIR MOUF.” 
DO SAY DEY GITS SOME DE MOS’ REDIC’LOUS TINGS IN BOOKS! 


“WAAL, I 
GWAN PUT A KNIFE IN DEIR MOUF? 
INSIDE OB A MANNER BOOK.” 


THE 
TO-NIGHT, AND I WANT YOU TO RUN OUT AND 
GET A LITTLE LUNCH FOR THEM.” 


He drops his nickel in the slot, learns his weight, and pulls the | 


| 
| 
| 





Il NEBER DID MO'N DE EN’, AN’ | NEBER SEED DE 


HARPER’S BAZAR. 
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HE 
THREE OF 
OVERTIME 


DID NOT 
FOREMAN 
MEN ARE 


“TERE, CHARLIE 
GOING TO WORK 


“ REALLY, MY 
AS THAT?’ 


THE ONE TO BE MAD 
Bertna. ‘Oh, Reggy dear, look at this love of a bonnet 
most exquisite one Lever had 
tell you it cost thirty dollars.” 
Reeey. “Think you mad! 
with a capital ML.” 


I hope you wou’t think me mad when I 
Well, I guess not. I’m the one that’s mad, 


_——— 


TEMPUS FUGIT 


“Well, did you get along all right?” said a young married lady to a 
friend who had just returned from Washington, where she had gone to | 


pass an examination for the civil service. 

“Oh yes, I think so,” was the reply, uttered in a rather hopeless tone, 
her friend thought. 

“Wasn't it odd 2?” the friend rejoined —“ last year you went on to be ex- 
amined the day after my wedding ; this year the day after baby was born 
When you go on to get your appointment—” 

** He will be grown up,” interrupted the hopeless one. 


——_—_—_——_— 


A DISTINCTION. 
At sea, on his yacht, with a fair lady by him, 
He asked for a kiss, but she chose to deny him. 
“Not here,” cried the lady, in tones full of mirth 
“Though IT have not the slightest objection on earth.’ 
Gronce Birpseyt 
a 


OUR CHILDREN. 

Anxious Moturr (appealingly). “ Alec, please do not pnt your foot out 
that way. You might get hurt.” 

Jounny (positively). * Alec, take your foot in. Do you want mamma 
to have to buy a coffin and a funeral, when you know she wants a new 
refrigerator so badly 2?” 

a 


THE BABY IN HARD LUCK 
Husnann. “T've some bad news, my dear; that old bachelor brother o 
mine has tailed; lost his entire fortune.” 
Wire. Oh, Jolin, how dreadful! and just as we had named the baby 
after him. Poor little fellow !” 


a 


sig Head is the name of a prominent Sioux chief. 
nym, as it were, 


It is his Sioux-de- 











HOUSE ?” 
WHO EBER 
SHE DRAWED DE PLAN 





KNOW 
CHARLIE (at lunch counter). “1 WANT SIX HAM SANDWICHES, SIX PIECES OF 
MINCE-PIE, AND A DOZEN CREAM TARTS.” 
HORRIFIED OLD GENTLEMAN (who is unfamiliar with lunch counter methods 
DEAR YOUNG FRIEND, ARE 


THE 


It is the 





STRANGER (addressing 
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A OF | AS Dacey | 
ROPES. 


YOU SURE YOU NEED QUITE AS MUCH 


AN OPPROBRIOUS EPITHET. 
Unore Rastus (fo lawyer). ** Kind I git er man ‘rested fo’ callin’ me a 
Dald-headed ole thief, Mistah Blank ?’ 
Lawyer. “Certainly, Uncle Rastus, no man has any right to call you 
such a name.” 
Unovke Rasrus. “ Dat’s what I thought, sah, When er man gits to be 
as ole as I am, tain’t bis fault dat he’s bald-headed.” 


a ve 


AN AGGRAVATION 
The wooden Indian likes to stare 
At the hair-store dummy across the way; 
Her face so prim and so pinkly fair 
Her blue glass eves, and her golden hair 
In puffs and twistings and frizzes gay, 
And with waves and crimpings and curls to spare 
A pile that no person alive could wear 
stunds and gazes at all the day; 
And methinks I can verily hear him say, 
With woodeny longing and glum despair, 
“What a temptingly beautiful scalp is there!’ 
Emma A. Orren 
a en 


TOOK EVERYTHING ALONG 


Deervorive (to servant). ‘Is Mr. Boodler in?” 
Servanr. **No,sahb; I heerd him tell de missus dat he was off {« 
Canady.” 
Derrotive. “Ah; can you give me his address 2?” 
Servant. ‘No, sali; TE specs he tuk it wif him.’ 
ieee tbninaleertta 

IN THE ART GALLERY. 

Hr. “IT see you are admiring that picture of De Paynte Brush’s. It is 


called his chef-lauvre. 

Sue Waukesha, il). “ Yes, it is very fine. I have seen sev- 
eral of Mr. Brush’s pieces, but, as you say, this casts a shade over all le 
has done before.” 


(from 


—— — 


She was very much embarrassed, as the rivals bad both called th 
same night; but at last a bright thought entered her mind. 

“Oh, Mr. Brown,” she said to one of them, who was musically in 
clined, “do play that lovely waltz of yours, and Mr. Gysant and [ wil 
cdanec 





an old colored bricklayer). ‘UNCLE, WHO'S BUILDING TIlIs 


COLORED BRICKLAYER. “Mk. HIRSHBUG HE BUILD DE HOUSE, BUT QUEEN ANNE 








